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He has a promotion to report. Or a week-end q 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Gist of It 


Frep K. HoEHLER, FORMER DIRECTOR OF THE 
American Public Welfare Association, and 
1942-43 president of the National Confer. 
ence of Social Work, went to North Africa 
in January under the Office of Foreign Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Operations. There he 
served as chief of that agency’s North 
African mission, and as director of the 
division of public welfare and relief of the 
North African Economic Board. And now 
—with one continent cleared, and counter- 
invasion shifting to Europe—he heads the 
London office of OFRRO. On a flying visit 
to New York City in early August, he set 
down for Survey Graphic readers some 
highlights of the North African adventure. 
Page 341. 


CAUSES AND CURES OF ABSENTEEISM IN WAR 
industry are discussed, page 345, on the 
basis of a fact-finding study in six major 
production fields. Elmo C. Wilson, for- 
merly on the social science faculty of the 
University of Minnesota, has been since 
October, 1941, chief of the surveys division, 
Bureau of Special Services of the Office of 
War Information. Daniel Katz, also with 
OWI, is on leave of absence as chairman of 
the department of psychology at Brooklyn 
College. _ 


Oscar J. JANOWsKY WHO WRITES, PAGE 348, 
of the place of the Jews in the postwar 
world, was a distinguished authority on 
minority problems in Europe. He is the 
author of “People at Bay” (Oxford Press) 
and “Jews and Minority Rights” (Columbia 
University Press) and now is professor of 
history in the College of the City of New 
York. 


WASHINGTON REQUESTED MAGAZINE PUBLISH- 
ers to feature on September covers “an 
American woman engaged in an essential 
occupation.” Survey Graphic gives you the 
public school teacher. On page 351, Ben- 
jamin W. Frazier, senior specialist in teacher 
training in the U. S. Office of Education, 
makes clear how important is this worker 
to the nation’s present and its future, as he 
discusses the wartime teacher shortage, and 
ways of checking its alarming growth, espe- 
cially in small towns and rural communities. 


JouN J. Corson, DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU 
of Old Age and Survivors Insurance of the 
Social Security Board, returned recently 
from Mexico, where he was “on loan” to 
the Mexican government, assisting in the 
establishment of that neighbor’s new social 
insurance program. Page 354. 


Avrrep H. Sinks Is A MIDDLEWESTERNER 
who has done newspaper and _ publicity 
work, and has written for various national 
nagazines. He tells, page 356, a dramatic 
story of a new kind of job training. 
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The Detroit Riots 


To tHE Eprror: WitLt1AM J. Norron’s ar- 
ticle — “The Detroit Riots—and After” — 
appearing in the August issue of Survey 
Graphic is a very important and yet unsat- 
isfactory statement. It is important because 
it is an expression of the point of view of 
an honest and_ sincerely interested Detroit 
leader who was present throughout the riots 
and who has a heavy responsibility for re- 
constructive civic action. The article can be 
dangerous, however, if it is permitted to 
stand alone, since it goes neither deeply 
enough into the riots’ causes nor far enough 
along the line of constructive suggestion. 

In calling for “able Negro leaders and 
their idealistic white friends” to “urge pip- 
ing down on stentorian drives for “total 
equality,” Mr. Norton should explain exact- 
ly what he means. He cannot mean that 
either Negro or white leadership should 
declare a wartime moratorium on social and 
economic advancement for the Negro. 
There is no such thing as a static condition 


of racial relations. Pressures are always ac- 


tive, either forward or backward. The mo- 
ment that liberal America ceases to press 
for fuller democracy which will include the 


Negro in its benefits, in that moment the 
forces of reaction will drive us all back 
beyond the unsatisfactory position where 
we now stand. It is not a question of 
standing still for a while, or pressing for- 
ward with concomitant racial conflict, It is - 
rather a question of choosing objectives and 
techniques which will accomplish social 
progress with a minimum of social con- 
flict. If this is Mr. Norton’s position, then 
he differs from those southern white leaders 
who prophesy woe and disaster unless the 
Negro renounces his claim to wartime rec- 
ognition as a fighting, working, and plan- 
ning citizen. But Mr. Norton does not make 
clear in his article this difference in point 
of view. 

That “a large majority of whites are un- 
ready to yield total equality to Negroes,” 
just as they are unready at the present to 
plan for other aspects of a real living de- 
mocracy, is probably true. But neither are 
children educated when they first enter 
school. Their education proceeds through a 
series of lessons graded to meet their age 


and mental aptitudes. So must a plan for 


interracial progress be developed according | 
to the varying points of view, basic inter- 
ests, and emotional (Continued on page 364) 
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OFRRO in North Africa 


by FRED K. HOEHLER 


An experience story, by the man in charge of the first large 


scale demonstration of American help and good will in terri- 


tory set free from Axis domination. 


Not LONG AFTER OUR FLIGHT FROM BraziL, | FOUND MYSELF 
standing in a Roman temple built in the second century 
A.D. Its state of preservation was amazing when you con- 
sider the forces that had fought to destroy and bury it. 
Awhile later, not a hundred miles away, I was taken to a 
modern port city which was as deserted as the ruins of 
that classic town. Here, more complete destruction had 
been brought about in a matter of months than all the 
long drawn forces of nature had wrought upon the an- 
cient temple. A few 400-pound bombs and a tank assault 
had proved more devastating than eighteen centuries of 
wind, rain and sand. 

Physical destruction of this sort is more dramatic to the 
eye than the infinite human wreckage that goes with it. 
Those of us who have sensed this and dealt with it, 
know as never before that no effort and sacrifice will be 
too great if the impact of these events can be ameliorated. 
A great number of things must be done to bring such an 
outcome about. I can speak for one of them—the bring- 
ing of food, clothing, and medical service to liberated peo- 
ples where and when it will count for most in getting 
them back on their feet; and will help: them, in turn, to 
recapture their means for livelihood. 


Getting the Lay of the Land 


As A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations I was sent to 
North Africa last January. The British and American 
armies had landed in November. In December, shipments 
of food and clothing had left the United States, but U- 
boats were raiding in the Atlantic and I had some anxious 
moments as we flew East toward Algiers. When our 
army plane stopped at the Port of Oran, I did not waste 
time getting from the landing field to the docks. 

There I met a welcome sight: American and British 


a 


cargo ships were snubbed against the piers and floating 
at anchor in the harbor. Down the gangplanks were roll- 
ing bags of sugar, sacks of flour, cartons of milk—all 
bearing the red disk which meant: “For the civilian pop- 
ulation.” Our armies had brought freedom from fear. 
These ships were bringing freedom from want. 

In Algiers, as the member of the North African Eco- 


nomic Board for OFRRO, my first job was to come to 
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grips with the immediate needs of the people. Going on 
foot from office to office, from merchant to priest, from 
hospital to schoolhouse, I gathered facts as quickly as I 
could. A few days later I set out for other North African 
communities. Traveling now with British, now French or 
American officers, I visited the cities of Casablanca, Oran, 
Constantine, Bone, Bougie, and such small villages as 
Gyulma and Tizzeizzo. And this is what I found: 

The deathrate among children was rising. The spread 
of tuberculosis-among them was apparent everywhere. 
French doctors hurried me from schoolroom to school- 
room where thin, undersized youngsters sat listlessly at 
their desks. Most of them had been without milk since 
the German occupation of metropolitan France. It was 
evident that we must provide the people immediately with 
wheat and flour; with sugar, meat, rice; and—above all— 
milk for the children, Besides food, we saw urgent need 
for soap, medicine, and clothing. 

Having sized up the job, we went back to Algiers and 
began work. The British and American armies and the 
French relief societies were ready to help. The American 
Rea Cross had itself initiated a milk program, distributing 
supplies from lend-lease and Britush sources. By mutual 
arrangement this was brought under my general direction. 
My own work was soon augmented by a British assistant, 
Eyre Carter, and an American hurried to Africa by 
OFRRO, Paul Gordon. Most of the time we worked 
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through French and Arab leaders. By that I do not mean 
political leaders exclusively. Sometimes it was a doctor, a 
priest, a respected merchant, a schoolteacher who helped 
us. Wherever there were men and women of good will, 
we found able helpers. Even in the period of greatest et- 
fort my official staff of overseas people never exceeded 
twenty. If you consider that Britain and America have 
shipped to North Africa 180,000,000 kilos of food and 
clothing, and 400,000,000 kilos of coal, you will see that 
our staff managed to escape the dangers of overexpansion! 
But let me come back to the beginning of our job: 
Many communities informed us that they were able to 
pay for their food—if they could get food. In such cases 
we supplied the merchants through normal channels. 
But there were Arab communities where hungry chil- 
dren ran almost naked in the cold winter rain. We gave 
the children milk—French, Jewish, Italian, Arab, yes, and 
Central European children. Milk imported from America, 
milk imported from England, flowed into hundreds of 
schoolhouses. When we added up the score in May, we 
found we had served free milk daily to over 200,000 school 
children. Three months after we began, doctors showed 
us many records of increased weight among school chil- 
dren. You cannot remove the effect of malnutrition over- 
night; but it is astonishing how quickly youth recovers. 


Plans Take Shape 
SOON AFTER GovERNOR Herpert H. LEHMAN ASSUMED OF- 


fice as director of the Office of Foreign Relief and Re- 
habilitation Operations, he appointed William Hodson, 
commissioner of welfare of New York City, and me as his 
representatives for North Africa—the former to serve as 
director of relief and I as field director. On January 13 
Mr. Hodson left Miami by plane and I followed a few 


’ hours later. His plane crashed in Dutch Guiana. It was 


not until mine arrived at Accra, three days later, that I 
learned of his death. This was a severe blow to me—the 
pang of a cherished friendship cut short at the threshold 
of our mission no less than the snapping of joint plans we 
had made before leaving. 

On the plane, again at Accra and at Oran, I was for- 
tunate in making contact with people who had a long 
background in North Africa, or who had been working 
on civil affairs since the occupation. The day after my 
arrival in Algiers the pool of information on which I 
might draw broadened out, for I was asked to serve on 
the North African Economic Board through which 
OFRRO operated as the Division of Public Welfare and 
Relief. For the time being this meant sharing an office 
with members of the lend-lease mission, an office without 
telephone connections, typewriters, secretarial help or heat. 

The needs of the country we confronted were more 
serious and equally concrete. I discussed the situation with 
members ef NAEB, with the French authorities, with 
local welfare agencies, and with members of the military 
staff of NAEB. On all sides I was informed that there 
was no need for relief in Algeria, French Morocco, or 
unoccupied Tunisia. It was admitted that the country had 
been stripped of essential foodstuffs, textiles, and indus- 
trial machinery or that these commodities were lacking 
because of restricted shipping. But there was said to be 
plenty of money in the hands of the population and it 
was generally felt that most of the needs could be met by 
the importation of civilian supplies for distribution 
through regular commercial channels. 
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_ engage in their usual work. We went to the Berber settle- 


General Eisenhower early authorized the Lend-Lease 
Administration to send consumer goods into North Af- 
rica. The first shipment arrived last November five days 
after the occupation by the United States and British 
forces. The shipping allocation for consumer goods was 
set at 30,000 [weight] tons to be brought in monthly. 
Very heavy restrictions were placed on the purchase of 
consumer goods or the shipment of consumer goods from 
North Africa by members of the Allied Forces. This 
helped to make certain that all production in North 
Africa would be available to the people of that country. 

The needs which were presented to the NAEB in- 
cluded used clothing, cotton goods, woolen fabrics, foods 
of all kinds, medical supplies, soap. Wheat and flour also, 
in spite of the fact that the country has always produced 
enough for its own needs and some exportable surplus. 
There had been partial failure of the previous year’s crop, 
and also excessive exports, particularly to Vichy France. 

All lend-lease cargoes were consigned to General Eisen- 
hower, attention the NAEB. By arrangement with lend- 
lease, OFRRO was permitted to select certain goods, to the 
extent of 5 percent of the total amount received in North 
Africa, for the purpose of charitable gifts to hospitals, in- 
stitutions, and the extremely needy, and in order to build 
a stockpile in anticipation of the time when the occupied 
area of Tunisia would be freed. 

It was not long before the main lines along which we 
could project the work of my division seemed fairly clear, 
and while there was as yet no personnel to man them, I 
set up five main sections in skeleton form: 


1. Public Health and Medical 3. Special Relief Projects 
2. Emergency Relief 4. Refugee Service 
5. Rehabilitation and Stockpiling 


By June, with twenty members on the staff, and re- 
gional offices at Tunis, Casablanca, and Oran, five closely 
typed pages were called for to trace the going activities — 
under these sections. By spring, our program for special 
projects included food distribution centers, community — 
restaurants, rest centers, clothing and information centers. - 

My trips to various parts of North Africa had early con- 
vinced me that an enormous job of relief, public health, — 
rehabilitation faced the authorities, regardless of all I 
had heard concerning the absence of relief needs. This — 
was brought home on a visit I paid to a Berber village 
in the hills with an army officer who had brought with ; 
him from civil life the views of a solid business leader. 

The Berbers are warriors. They used to go down into 
France every year to work as stevedores, then come back 
and live on the money they had earned. They were hard 
hit by the fall of France as they were no longer able to_ 


ment with the sows-prefet of Algeria, and at the famous. 
market at Michelet we met the Khaid and the Sheik. This 
market, usually crowded with goods and people, was 
stripped bare. The distribution was in the schoolhouse, 
but there was tragically little for Mme. La Farge, wife of 
the civil administrator, to distribute—beans, and a few 
pieces of cotton cloth, brought into North Africa under 
the ‘Murphy-Weygand agreement. The Berber women 
were terribly undernourished. Many babies were unable 
to hold up their heads; some were too weak to cry or 
food. As my American companion looked at their emaci- 
ated bodies and meager relief, tears ran down his cheeks 
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His voice broke as he said, “I never want to look at a 
sight like this again! What can we do? What can we 
bring out? Can I come with you when you bring it?” 

Piecing together the impressions gathered from such 
scouting, I realized that throughout the entire area there 
was a great deal of long standing poverty. There were 
health and social needs which could not be met in a 
single generation. To attempt any adequate program for 
the unoccupied areas of North Africa would mean a mini- 
mum of twenty-five years’ planning and enormous ex- 
penditure. In many sections Arabs were living far below 
any subnormal standard we know in America. 

My survey confirmed the general policy that any relief 
‘we administered must be related directly to the effects of 
war or to the liberation of North Africa by troops of the 
Allied Forces. We decided early that our operations would 
center on the refugees, the children, and the occupied 
areas of Tunisia over which serious fighting and bombing 
would take their toll of life and property. 


|Rescue of Refugees 


APART FROM THE RESIDENT POPULATION, THE REFUGEES PRE- 
‘sented an urgent problem in North Africa, especially 
those confined in internment camps. And here the history 
of developments since the fall of France afforded a sober 
backdrop to our sense of responsibility toward making 
good what the coming of new armies, with the Four 
Freedoms, should mean to Spanish Republicans, Jews 
from the Reich, and men who had fought against Hitler 
and turned to Africa as a haven of safety. Before the ad- 
vent of the Allied forces, the German and Italian Arm- 
istice Commission had insisted on their internment. Some 
had been kept in camps for their own protection. 

In appraising and dealing with the situation, I was able 
to secure the services of Leslie O. Heath of the American 
Friends Service Committee and his three associates who 
thereafter were attached to OFRRO’s North African 
mission. Meanwhile I had been asked to, serve as a mem- 


A eecup of Spanish Republicans at an internment camp at Berrouaghia line up to receive clothing issued by OFRRO 
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ber of the Joint Commission on Political Prisoners and 
Refugees in North Africa. This was made up of repre- 
sentatives of the French authorities, British and American 
armies, and civilian personnel. We operated under the 
joint chairmanship of the consuls general of the U.S. A. 
and Great Britain. Although our early Operations were 
dificult, we finally were able to visit the camps, provide 
for emergency assistance, and secure jobs for those who 
came out. Eventually the British and American armies 
offered all employable men in the various camps a chance 
to enlist in the French labor battalion, the British Pioneer 
Corps or as civilian workers with the U. S. Army. 

By late April most of the men had been released, and 
the Division of Public Welfare and Relief set up centers 
in Algiers, Oran, and Casablanca where clothing was 
distributed and funds made available to those needing 
cash. These funds, from private sources in both the United 
States and England, totaled over two million francs. This 
enabled us to give a number of the men money to cover 
their lodging and food while they were looking for jobs 
or waiting for the first pay check. In a three weeks period, 
better than 4,000 men visited these offices and received 
service of one kind or another. One staff was able to de- 
vise an index of the men released and to secure records 
which would be of later use in helping to reestablish them 
in permanent positions or to repatriate them. 

To care for those unable to work we assisted in estab- 
lishing a camp for disabled refugees, particularly the 
Spanish Republicans, at the town of Fouke Marine near 
Algiers. They cultivated a truck garden and raised chick- 
ens, ducks, and pigs, from which they supplied their own 
table and sold small quantities. They also made sandals 
of a prepared grass for which the shortage of footwear 
in North Africa created a ready market. These activities 
made the colony largely self-supporting. 

One American businessman on our staff went to Oran 
to handle our refugee center there. I gave him some 100 
thousand francs out of the money placed in our hands by 
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private organizations. “Are we going to give all this 
away?” he asked. “You see what you have to do with it, 
I replied. He sent back 50 thousand francs saying that he 
did not need it. When he offered each of the refugees 200 
francs, they said: “We appreciate the clothes but you keep 
your money. If we need it we will come back and get it. 
Just before I left North Africa, he telephoned me with 
great glee that he would have a lot more money to return. 
Four out of five found they could get along without it. 

Those from the camps who needed hospital or nursing 
care were assigned to facilities in the community, the ex- 
penses of their maintenance paid out of special funds pro- 
vided through such private sources as the American 
Friends Service Committee, the Spanish Republican Refu- 
gee Committee of England, the International Brigade of 
Great Britain, the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee. 


With the Fall of Tunisia 


So FAR (EXCEPT FOR REFUGEES) I] HAVE DEALT WITH AREAS 
where scarcity was the immediate enemy—scarcity and 
hunger brought on by enforced withdrawal of food from 
Africa by the Axis powers. Soon we were to face another 
problem: The armies of the United Nations were drawing 
the noose, tight. Defeat of the Axis was inevitable. 

Three months before the fall of Tunis—early in Feb- 
ruary—General Eisenhower set up a “Tunisian Detach- 
ment” of British and French officers with Lt. Col. Harvey 
Gerry of New York City as commanding officer. It was 
my privilege to serve as civilian member of the detach- 
ment. My job was to build up stocks of food for distribu- 
tion to civilians. We began to gather supplies of sugar, 
rice, eggs, tea, flour, milk, soap and clothing, storing them 
at strategic points in relation to the battle plan. 

Meanwhile, we had other work to do, because each day 
new communities were being liberated from the Axis 
nightmare. They needed food. Conditions were bad, espe- 
cially after the fall of Gabes. The Germans had dragged 
large detachments of forced labor from Tripolitania to 
build defenses. These unfortunate people were now aban- 
doned to their fate in a region where shelter and food 
had been destroyed by the retreating Germans, or blitzed 
in the fighting. On March 25, Paul Gordon of our staff 
left Algiers with five motor trucks filled with food for 
these people. Later, I am happy to say, we found ways 
of returning them to their homes in Tripolitania. 

It was hard to keep track of Paul Gordon in those 
crowded days. He was riding a five-ton truck through the 
mountain passes. Now and then, at our headquarters in 
Le Kef, a British signal officer would come in with an 
urgent message from Paul: Food and medicine needed 
here. Clothing needed there. Away would roar the big 
trucks. Often they would have to trace Paul from village 
to village. Sometimes the trucks unloaded food or cloth- 
ing at a spot where Paul had left a message with an army 
officer, and then hurried on. Later, at Sousse, my British 
colleague, Eyre Carter, did the like. + 

Mateur fell... and Bizerte .. . and then Tunis. 


We arrived in Tunis on an army truck on May 10. The | 


Allied troops had marched in on May 8 and, thanks to 
previous planning, food and clothing for civilians followed 
within twenty-four hours. There was little destruction in 
Tunis proper, except in the dock areas. Our pilots had 
done a wonderful and humane job of precision bombing. 


Consequently the residents of Tunis were facing some 
shortages, but were not in dire distress. Less fortunate| 
were fifty to eighty thousand homeless refugees from the 
German lines who had crowded into the city, among | 
them many children evacuated from France. Careful prep- 
aration made the task of meeting these needs less formid- 
able. The French authorities were very helpful. 

Much of our subsequent work lay in the villages out- 
side Tunis, especially in the northwest. I have before me 
at this moment a staff report dated in mid-June which 
describes the situation in one of them where a French 
woman, a refugee from Bizerte, was serving as repre- 
sentative of the French Red Cross. (She was a widow of 
six months, and those of her possessions which had not 
been rifled by the Germans, were destroyed in battle): 


Madame B. is operating, with local volunteer assistance, 
a milk distribution center for the children of the area. For 
those old enough to eat semi-solid food she prepares a cereal 
mixture from local flour and sugar and powdered milk. 
For very small babies she furnishes milk twice a week. She 
prepares the cereal—which she calls farina—at a well equip- 
ped house to which the mothers come to obtain it. A local 
doctor examines and weighs each child at regular intervals. 

I have informed Madame B. that we will make available 
to her from our stocks an additional supply of powdered 
milk for the very small children . . . of condensed milk for 
the older ones . . . and of rice and sugar for the preparation 
of a dish similar to the flour-base farina. 

I am confident that Madame B. is an unusually reliable 
and public spirited Frenchwoman who will distribute our 
supplies in as equitable a manner as possible. 


\ 


Let me say that much of our work throughout North 
Africa has been made possible by people like Madame B. 
When I returned to the United States in July, I left as 
chief of the OFRRO mission in- North Africa, E. Rees- 
man Fryer, formerly with the Indian Office, and later 
with the War Relocation Authority. He is now directing 
allied relief and rehabilitation operations in this first area 

freed from Axis domination. 


Ir I WERE TO PUT DOWN THE MAJOR LESSONS IN WAR RELIEF _ 
we have learned in North Africa they would be these: 
- a 


1. The staff of any relief mission to an occupied country | 
should be small and consist only of technicians and people 
who know the business of administration. 4 

2. Relief missions will find in every country people who. 
are willing to cooperate unselfishly and without political 
relationship. Local governmental and private agencies should 
be used to administer relief under allied direction so thatll 
the work will develop through the people assisted. 4 

3. Long range rehabilitation programs, such as the re- 


storation of agriculture and local industries, should be set 
in motion as soon as Allied missions move into an area to give 
direct relief—thereby providing the mechanism to end relief 
by getting the liberated peoples back on their own feet. — 


A beginning has been made in North Africa. Here I 
have given only some of the highlights. Now a plan is 
being suggested by the United Nations for joint relief and 
rehabilitation of the war-stricken areas of ‘Europe and 
other parts of the world, a plan which concerns the lives 
of millions of people, of whom some fifteen million have 


been driven from their homes. 

The work involved in this awesome task may consum 
the better part of the remaining years of my generation. 
On its success, or failure, will depend the triumph of the 
Four Freedoms, the endurance of peace. ff 
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Absenteeism in War Industry 


by ELMO C. WILSON and DANIEL KATZ 


An objective study, contributing facts rather than emotion to a produc- 
tion controversy, shows which workers are “absence prone,” and why—and 
what can be done about it by management and the community. 


NY PROBLEM WHICH BECOMES A PUBLIC ISSUE HAS ITS FAC- 
ial basis obscured by partisan and dramatic considera- 
ons, irrelevant though they may be to the true prob- 
m. ‘Thus, absence from work, in achieving the status 
‘an ism during the past year, was frequently publicized 
; labor malingering and often presented as a new na- 
onal evil. The average discussion fails to distinguish 
stween involuntary absence and actual truancy. Few 
eople question the scientific value of talking about the 
neumonia patient and the convalescing alcoholic in the 
ume frame of reference. And the elementary question 
s to whether there really is any problem of absenteeism 
not voiced above a whisper. 

Early in the year the Office of War Information, at the 
squest of a number of war agencies, made a study of 
re incidence and causes of absences in eighteen war 
lants representing six important war industries. The 
-sults of this survey are summarized in these pages. 
‘hey are typical of the findings of many recent studies of 
re problem. 

The sample of eighteen plants was selected by the War 
fanpower Commission to represent both good and bad 
ommunity living conditions in the following industries: 
upbuilding, electrical equipment, non-electrical machin- 
-y, aircraft, ordnance, and non-ferrous metals. From _ 
ach of these plants a representative sample of one hun- 
red workers were interviewed in their homes during 
ebruary and March. The interviewers did not ask di- 
set questions about absenteeism; instead they directed 
ieir inquiries at workers’ reactions to the plant and com- 
qunity situation. For example, workers were asked: 
How long it took them to get to work; what sort of 
ecreational facilities there were in the town; whether 
rey were able to find housing for their families; how 
png their working week was; what shift they were on; 
ow safety conditions were at the plant; whether or not 
ney could get the kind of meals they needed in or near 
ae plant; how good a job was being done in turning out 
aaterials at the plant; whether they had felt like quitting 
neir jobs; why other workers took days off without no- 
ce; what could be done to cut down the number of 
ays workers stay off the job. 

The interview was conducted informally, and the 
orker was encouraged to give his reasons for feeling as 

did. 

The absentee records of all the workers interviewed 
ere obtained from plant files. In this way it was pos-. 
ble to compare attendance with the information secured 

interviewing the workers. In selecting the names from 

e personnel lists, care was taken to insure a random 
imple. 

Field representatives also gathered information about 
ach plant, such as its immediate history, its treatment of 
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absenteeism, its personnel policies, its size, and the pace 
and extent of its conversion to war production. The 
same field representatives also gathered data about the 
local communities with respect to housing, recreation, and 
transportation. 

Finally, as a supplement to the main study, a different 
sample of workers was chosen from two plants, namely 
the last eighty absentees in each plant. These absentees 
were visited by skilled interviewers who sought a detailed 
account of his last absence from the worker himself. 
Every effort was made to avoid arousing guilty reactions 
and to have the worker give as complete a statement as 
possible. 

Since the interviewers were making a scientific study 
which would benefit both employe and employer, they 
had little difficulty in securing the cooperation of manage- 
ment and workers. 


What Absenteeism Is—and Isn’t 


THE FINDINGS OF THE STUDY AMPLY DEMONSTRATE THAT AB- 
sentecism is not a unique problem demanding distinctive 
methods of treatment. It is one aspect of most of the 
“human factors” treated in the conventional textbook on 
industrial psychology: 


Out-plant living conditions—does the worker have ade- 
quate housing for himself and his family, adequate medical 
care, and so onP 

In-plant working conditions—how healthful and pleasant 
are the conditions under which he works? 

Plant efficiency and organization—is the plant so organ- 
ized as to make full use of the workers’ time and skills and 
so “turn out the stuff”? 

Personnel practices and labor-management relations—do 
the workers and management get along well? Is there a 
personnel program to help the worker in his individual ad- 
justment? 


Practical experience, as well as textbook writers, shows 
that where out-plant living conditions are good, where 
in-plant working conditions are above average, where the 
plant is efficiently organized, where modern personnel 
practices prevail and good relations exist between labor 
and management, morale and production are high, and 
absenteeism low. But seldom in hastily organized and 
rapidly expanding war industry is it possible to attain 
optimum conditions of work and production in all these 
respects. In wartime, therefore, absenteeism rises. If in- 
plant conditions, for example, are poor, and health haz- 
ards great, sickness and accidents increase and so ab- 
senteeism rates automatically go up. Or take the ex- 
ample of shipyard workers living in rooming houses be- 
cause there are no adequate housing facilities for their 


families who had to be left behind. The bar is the place 
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in town where they can be sure to find companionship 
and recreation on Sunday, and where they can cash their 
checks. “Pay day drinking” becomes more common and 
so, too, does Monday absenteeism. 


Who Are the Absentees? 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN PLANT AND COMMUNITY CONDITIONS 
and absence rates suggests some of the outstanding causes 
of absenteeism. But it is also true that within a single 
plant workers differ greatly in their attendance records. 
Improving community and factory situations associated 
with high absenteeism would reduce absences greatly, but 
there still would be individual truants. For this reason a 
systematic attempt was made in the OWI study to relate 
the characteristics of the worker to his steadiness of at- 
tendance. 

Ten percent of the workers interviewed contributed 
more than one half of all the absences in the entire group 
over a three-month period. Moreover, 40 percent of those 
interviewed had never been guilty of a single unsched- 
uled absence during the same period. The 20 percent of 
the workers responsible for more than 70 percent of the 
absences were found in greater numbers among the sick, 
among married women, among relative newcomers to 
industry, and among workers whose morale has been af- 
fected by poor working conditions. There was no cor- 
roboration of the theory that high earnings are an import- 
ant cause of absence. In fact in those plants in which 
there was any relationship between wages and absence, 
the lower paid workers tended to be less regular in at- 
tendance than the higher paid workers. 

Company records indicate that illness is the largest 
single cause of absenteeism. Since few concerns conduct 
systematic investigations of workers’ reasons, illness in 
some cases is a blanket category to cover less respectable 
reasons. In the majority of cases, however, the evidence 
indicates that the illness was genuine. A midwestern ma- 
chinery concern, for example, attributes 59 percent of lost 
man days to illness and 10 percent to accidents. The per- 
sonnel office of a Pacific shipyard interviewed about 1,000 
men who had been absent three days or more during a 
two-week period in January of this year. According to 
their findings, 70 percent of the absences were due to 
illness, including industrial accidents. This may exag- 
gerate the true incidence of illness since the investigation 
was made only for absences totaling three days or more. 
Other plants estimate illness and accidents as accounting 
for between 40 and 70 percent of all absences. A survey 
of the last 80 absences from each of two plants by skilled 
interviewers showed that over half of the cases definitely 
could be ascribed to illness. 

Undoubtedly, the exact proportion of absenteeism to be 
attributed to illness and accident varies considerably ac- 
cording to the time of the year and according to the 
specific plant studied. The available evidence, however, 
justifies the generalization that at least half of the un- 


scheduled staying away from work is due to morbidity 


or accidenta! injury. 

Workers’ stories illustrate the commonplace nature of 
the colds and ills that keep them away from work. While 
they do not sound as spectacular as more publicized ac- 
counts of weekend parties, they are more typical: 


Well, let’s see... . I went back to my job two weeks ago 


last Wednesday. I was out seven days sick. The only time 
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before that was a half day after Christmas. I had that sick, 


ness in the throat . . . strep throat, and had very bad sinuses, 
I’ve had a cold all winter—I take drops and medicine for it, 
I cough and cough. . . . I was out Saturday but went in on 


a Monday anyway. At 10 a.m. my head commenced to 
ache—I could hardly breathe. I went to first aid. The 
nurse said I was sick and I should wait for the doctor. I 
said I couldn’t, waited 20 minutes for a bus and I had to 
wait another 20 minutes in town. I was near froze to 
death when I got home. I went to bed, felt worse the next 
day, called the doctor, and saw him two or three times 
that week. 
+ 

I hated to lose the time. I figured the shop needed me. They 
need every man. Every minute means another part, another 
ship. We build a very important part of ships, magnetos. 
I figure every day helps, and I'll continue as long as I’m able. 


+ 


Many a day I shoulda stayed out home, but I fought it 


out. 
+ 


The complications of a minor accident appear in the 
narrative of a youngster who left high school for war 
industry: 


My finger got smashed when I was working on the drill 
press. ‘lhe doctor at the plant sewed it up. That was 
about four months ago. I kept on working for two weeks, 
and then the plant doctor decided I ought to have it operated 
on. I had to stay out after that operation, and when I 
went back I couldn’t use the finger at all—it was in a cast. 
So they put me on this job as stock-chaser. Then a month 
ago the plant doctor said I should have another operation to 
straighten the finger. I had to stay out three weeks. My 
finger felt fine when I went back, though it’s still stiff. 
I'll have to have another operation on it because one of the 
joints is still crooked. ' 


Almost half of the married women in the OWI sur- 
vey had been absent more than 3 percent of the time over 
a three-month period. This was more than half again 
the number of married men with absence records of more. 
than 3 percent. : 

The home responsibilities of the housewife are not 
terminated merely because she takes a job in a war plant. 
If she has children, her arrangements for their care are 
generally makeshift and require some of her time. Then, 
too, there are the day-to-day problems of shopping, cook- 
ing, housecleaning and the thousand and one chores that 
fall to the lot of the average wife and mother. . 

A young woman with two children, torn between her 
home responsibilities and her desire to be part of the war 
effort, said: 


The main thing is to get a nursery center around here. . . . 
Some days I’m worried to death—wondering if the childrer 
will wear their rubbers or some other thing. You're half in 
a fog. They never do anything in this neighborhood. ¢ 
children can’t go out on the street because I’m afraid 
trafic, and so they don’t get enough fresh air. I’ve often 
thought of quitting and asking other mothers if they wanted 
me to take care of their children, and that would give them 
a chance to work. a 

We're fighting this war for a wonderful thing. This is n 
play. I wouldn’t want any of them to come over here, an 
so our boys go over there and the least we can do is to giv 
‘em ammunition and buy bonds and stuff like that. I’r 
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kind of proud to be doing work for the 


War. 


The steadier workers, relatively 
speaking, are the old hands who have 
been employed for two years or more, 
and the employes on the job less than 
three months. The intermediate group 
contribute considerably more than their 
share to the absenteeism rate. It is easy 
to understand why the older workers 
should be more regular in attendance 
than newer employes. The newer em- 
ployes include more women, more mar- 
ginal workers, and new residents to the 
community. But the interesting point 
is that newcomers to industry only be- 
come attendance problems after they 
have been on the job a few months. 
Evidently they enter industry with 
high purpose. Their steadiness at work 
is not affected until they have been ex- 
posed to actual conditions of wartime 
industry for a time. 


The Size of the Problem 


THE sTUDY MADE IT CLEAR THAT IN 
general the extent of voluntary absen- 
teeism is much less than the space de- 
voted to it would suggest. It must be 
remembered that absenteeism figures 
generally include all unscheduled stay- 
ing away from work. They cover ill- 
ness and accident as well as wilful ab- 
sences. Sometimes plants even include 
in their absenteeism records the time 
period from the day men actually quit 
to the day their names are struck off 
the personnel lists. Hence, if a man 
has taken a job in another plant and is 
contributing to the war effort there, he 
may still be swelling the absentee rate 
in his former plant. 

In the eighteen plants studied, the absenteeism rate 
averaged between 6 and 7 percent during the winter 
months, that is, unscheduled hours away from work for 
all causes were on the average between 6 and 7 percent 
of the total hours that should have been worked. This 
agrees with the absenteeism figures released by the U. S. 
Department of Labor for March 1943 which reported an 
average rate of 6.6 percent for over 3,000 war plants em- 
ploying more than 3,000,000 workers. 

Before the war, long established industries often had an 
absence rate of over 3 percent during the winter. Absen- 
teeism in wartime thus roughly doubles that of peacetime. 
This increase is not as alarming, however, as might appear 
at first glance. The peacetime rate is for stable industry 
employing a picked labor force. The wartime rate is for 
rapidly expanding industries employing many new and 
‘marginal workers. For example, war industries are tak- 
ing on married women in increasing numbers. There is 
logic in not expecting the same steady performance at 
e factory from the mother with growing youngsters and 
ome responsibilities as from the less encumbered male 
worker. The point is that the recruitment of married 
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The Little Man Who Wasn’t There—That’s Who! 


women and of marginal workers represents a big gain 
in the total working force even if these employes do not 
maintain the same standards of performance as the more 
rigidly selected industrial personnel in peacetime. } 

It is also true that the relatively stable working and 
living conditions of a pre-war society are in marked con- 
trast to the rapid expansion, frequent reorganization and 
consequent dislocations of a war economy. Consider the 
shipbuilding industry. Today in Richmond, across the 
bay from San Francisco, on land that in 1941 was nothing 
but mud flats, the Kaiser shipyards teem with over 75,000 
workers. The population of Richmond has jumped from 
24,000 in 1940 to about 100,000. This phenomenal growth 
has strained community facilities beyond the breaking 
point. Motor courts and trailer camps have sprung up. 
Backyards, where tents may be pitched or trailers planted, 
are filled to overflowing. Health hazards add to the diffi- 
culties of existence. Many workers spend more than two 
hours a day traveling to and from work. The yards 


themselves are not as healthful places to work as are most 


well established peacetime factories. Not only does the 
speed of ship construction mean ( Continued on page 362) 
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Jewish Rights in the Postwar World 


by OSCAR I. JANOWSKY 


What “equality in a world of justice” would imply in terms of the Jews, 
not only as individuals but as a group and as a people. The product of 
years of analysis, this crystallization by a distinguished scholar will stimu- 


late the thinking of Christians as well as Jews. 


PEACE PLANS, AS A RULE, HAVE LITTLE TO SAY ABOUT THE 
Jews. Naturally enough, Jewish problems are crowded 
into the background by the more intricate questions of 
world organization, collaboration, and policing. There is 
also the general belief, widely held in progressive circles, 
that once discriminatory legislation is annulled all essen- 
tial needs will be met. This belief is fallacious. Poland 
had no “racial” laws in the early 1930’s, when Jews en- 
joyed theoretical equality and constitutional liberty, but 
in fact were neither free nor equal. Moreover, the status 
of the Jews in the United States differs radically from 
that of Rumanian or Polish Jews, and neither the one nor 
the other corresponds with the position of the Jews of 
Palestine. 

Jews constitute a group as well as a mass of individuals. 
The formula, “In no land shall there be one law for Jews 
and another for non-Jews,” while reassuring for the indi- 
vidual, fails to provide for the group. Similarly, the oft- 
quoted phrase, “Jews will enjoy equality in a world of 
justice,” remains -a platitude unless we clarify their rela- 
tionship to the larger community of which they are an 
integral part. The term “equality” is in truth the key 
to the entire Jewish situation. But to be meaningful, the 
conception of equality must be organically related to the 
fundamental question of Jewish status. 

The essence of equality is identity of status. The Jew 
cannot be accorded special privileges, nor does he desire 
them. He should be assured full equality, but that is not 
synonymous with non-discrimination as to individual lib- 
erties. Jews, like other religious and ethnic groups, have 
common interests and needs; and if, for example, the 
right of a group to transmit its cultural or religious heri- 
tage is withheld, equality ceases to exist, even though the 
individual enjoys every political and social opportunity. 

Furthermore, it must be recognized that the states of 
the world differ in political structure, national composi- 
tion and economic and social relationships. Therefore, 
“equality” should be viewed as a term of variable import. 
It must assume different forms in order to meet the 
needs created by varying conditions in diverse states and 
communities. 

Proceeding then from the assumption that the Jews are 
an ethnic and religious-cultural group; that they live in 
various states of differing political and social conditions, 


an organic program of Jewish rights would have to be 


threefold. 


“ 


Equality as individuals, or individual rights, must needs 
be proclaimed as a principle-and enforced in practice in 
every region of the earth where Jews may find themselves, 


Equality as a group would involve freedom for the Jews 
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color, creed, or class. Once arbitrary limitations are suf- 


to function as an ethnic or religious-cultural community, 
equally with other similar groups. 


Equality as a people would require a national center— 
a Jewish homeland in Palestine. 


These apparently simple propositions require analysis, for 
they are in truth quite complex, and their ramifications 
are worldwide. 


Personal Liberty 


INDIVIDUAL EQUALITY REQUIRES FIRST AND FOREMOST THE 
right of citizenship. One thinks, of course, of old Ru- 
mania which denied citizenship to its Jews, and of Nazi 
Germany which deprived them of this fundamental hu- 
man right. But other countries, too, are affected. During 
the years of depression, various governments interposed 
barriers to naturalization so as to limit the right of immi- © 
grants to employment. A person born in a country, or 
resident there for a specified and limited number of years, 


should be permitted to achieve postwar citizenship. There 
must be no permanent aliens and no stateless persons in — 


the world of tomorrow. 

Individual equality includes also civil and political 
rights, that is, the right to share equally with non-Jewish 
fellow citizens in the political, economic, social, and intel- 
lectual life of a country. It embraces freedom of oppor- 
tunity to earn a livelihood, to worship, to think and speak . 
freely, to question and to criticize, to publish one’s views, 
to assemble with one’s fellows, to petition, to vote and 
hold office. It involves fair judicial proceedings, equality in — 
taxation—in short, all those liberties which one associ- 4 
ates with democratic living. 

No fair-minded person would question the necessity 
of such constitutional guarantees. The difficulty lies in 
the fact that constitutions often enshrine rather than en- 
sure liberty. The constitutions of Poland, Rumania and 
other East-European countries overflowed with liberalism 
and humanitarianism, and yet Jews suffered discrimina- 
tion even before the Nazis became a world menace. What 
assurance is there that human liberties will be respected 
hereafter? : 

There is no assurance beyond the potentialities of the — 
social order. If democracy functions, Jews will enjoy 
equality; for genuine democracy involves equality of op- 
portunity for all men and women, irrespective of race, 


fered to exist, the entire democratic edifice is undermined. 
If the application of democratic liberties is limited to the 
dominant majority in Poland, if the opportunities im- 
plicit in democracy are denied the Negroes of the United 
States, no minority is safe. In a crisis, when the ruling 
majority is actuated by fear or want, it will quickly ex- 
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tend the circle of the unprivileged. It will deny equality 
of opportunity to ideological groups, social classes, re- 
ligious communities, until the whole framework of de- 
mocracy collapses. 

The most prevalent cause of crisis in our age lies in 
the economic order of Western civilization—with its 
strange mixture of glittering wealth and gruesome pov- 
erty, its marvelous advances in the handling of machines 
and materials and its amazing anachronisms in dealing 
with human beings, its intelligent cooperation in the pro- 
duction of goods and its chaos in the distribution of pur- 
chasing power. For more than one hundred and fifty 
years, the application of science and technology to indus- 
try and agriculture has revolutionized human. affairs, 
multiplied wealth and created fortunes beside which the 
treasures of legendary kings seem puny. Yet innumer- 
able human beings have remained poor, and to the an- 
cient curse of poverty has been added the modern terror 
of insecurity. The adoption of social legislation has ac- 
corded some measure of security against unemployment, 
sickness, old age. Yet it remains true that vast and ever 
vaster quantities of goods are not available to the masses. 
Many luxuries and even necessities are beyond the reach 
of the lowly. 

Periodically the whole economic structure breaks down. 
Machines are stilled, factories closed; fear and want stalk 
through the land. Suffering and insecurity undermine 
the stability of the social order, and a revolutionary tem- 
per develops among the masses. Quickly sensing the 
danger, those at the top of the social-economic pyramid 
seek to divert this wrath from themselves to some other 
group. Polish landlords who feared land reform, blamed 
Germans, Ukrainians and Jews for the peasants’ and 
workers’ misery; during the depression of the 30’s and 
since, Americans who recoiled against the spread of trade 
unionism and collective bargaining found fascist propa- 
ganda not unreasonable. In this manner, special groups 
are singled out for attack; intolerance and strife sweep 
the land; and in the general confusion faith in democracy 
is shaken. 

The slogan “equal rights for the Jews” is not an open 
sesame to an existing paradise. The paradise itself must 
be built, and all must share in its construction. There 
will be no complete security for the individual Jew until 
freedom from want has been assured. There may be 
partial security, or relative security, but always in the 
same measure as want is alleviated. In short, democracy 


“must be made to work and that includes social justice as 


well as equality of opportunity. 
Group Equality—the West 


INDIVIDUAL EQUALITY, EVEN IF ACHIEVED, WOULD NOT ALONE 
meet Jewish needs. More is required, for the Jews con- 
stitute a group—an ethnic and cultural group character- 
ized by common ancestry, common religious experiences, 
a common history, common traditions and practices. They 
share hopes and aspirations, bear a sense of kinship with 
Jews throughout the world, recognizing that Jews, wher- 
ever they may be, are part of the same people. 

What are the group rights necessary, if Jews are to pros- 
per and feel secure in the coming world? Again, no 


‘simple formula will do, for one must relate the Jews to 


their home countries and fellow citizens, and one must 
understand the character of national life in which they 


share in various parts of the world. 


. 


Much of the confusion which marks the question of 
nationality can be traced to the nineteenth century ideal 
of strict national-cultural uniformity. That is still wor- 
shipped as a fetish in circles which assume that a state 
must comprise one and only one nationality, one langu- 
age, one culture, one people. Where several linguistic or 
cultural groups have lived together within the bounds of 
a single state, the majority or ruling element has often 
sought to absorb or eliminate minorities distinguished by 
language, culture, ancestry or historical traditions. Mi- 
norities have been regarded as nationally and culturally 
alien, and patriotism has implied the abandonment of 
their heritage. When a minority has offered resistance 
and clung to its individuality, discrimination and even 
violence have been employed to compel conformity or to 
drive it from the land. 

Yet no universal pattern of national life is by any means 
applicable in every detail to all countries or all peoples. 
The states of today came into being at various times, and 
the conditions attending their unification have perma- 
nently affected their national character and institutions. 
Two major types of national states are distinguishable: 
namely, those like prewar Frances and Germany which 
achieved a considerable measure of national-cultural uni- 
formity; and those like Poland, Czechoslovakia or Jugo- 
slavia which embraced several national-cultural com- 
munities. 

In states like France, the overwhelming majority of 
the people speak one basic language; they have one basic 
culture; they share a common history. The United States 
is of this type although its ancestral roots reach back into 
every continent and virtually every inhabited region of 
the earth. Despite the successive waves of immigration, 
the prevailing culture of the United States has remained 
basically that of the earlier settlers. Newcomers have 
adopted the English language and through the public 
school have become identified with American historical 
and cultural traditions. 

Thus the United States is culturally a uniform state in 
the making. There are minority groups, but they do 
not wish to become, nor even to remain, distinct enclaves 
apart from the majority. Many of them desire to main- 
tain their historic culture, but not to the exclusion of the 
prevailing culture of the land. In other words, there is 
a primary American culture, and there are secondary or 
supplementary cultures which historical groups seek to 
maintain. | 

Therefore in the United States, Jewish group rights in- 
volve freedom to maintain and develop the historic Jew- 
ish culture on a voluntary and supplementary basis. This 
means freedom to maintain religious organizations, edu- 
cational institutions, social welfare agencies; freedom to 
speak and publish in Hebrew and Yiddish; freedom to 
be concerned with the problems of fellow Jews overseas, 
to extend aid to them, to protest against infringement of 
Jewish rights anywhere; freedom to help build a Jewish 
national homeland. 

There are intolerant Americans who look with suspi- 
cion upon this type of cultural supplementation. They 
call it hyphenated Americanism and seck to eradicate 
everything they choose to regard as “alien. They con- 
fuse Americanism with rigid and intolerant uniformity 
and thereby betray a lack of understanding of the true 
meaning of American democracy. 

In its essentials, the approach of American democracy 
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differs radically from the Prussianization of the Junker 
type, the Russification of the old Czarist regime. In old 
Russia as in Prussia the languages and cultures of mi 
norities were suppressed. Americanization seeks undi- 
vided political allegiance but does not require of cultural 
groups abandonment of their ancestral traditions or his- 
torical ways of life. It requires only that the English lan- 
guage and American history and culture be recognized 
as paramount. Once a general level of linguistic and cul- 
tural uniformity is assured, children may learn the his- 
torical tongues of their ancestors as secondary languages. 

There is no restriction upon the furtherance of any peo- 
ple’s culture on American soil. Newspapers and journals 
may be published in the United States in any language, 
and we have in fact hundreds of periodicals devoted in 
large measure to the cultivation of minority cultures. In 
many European countries, special international guaran- 
tees have been necessary to render possible such cultural 
expression for minorities. 

Thus there is ample room in the broad confines of 
American democracy for Jewish group or community 
life, employing the term “community” in its more com- 
prehensive sense. Conditions similar to, though not iden- 
tical with, those of the United States have obtained in the 
culturally uniform states of Western Europe; and there, 
too, Jewish identity as a group can resemble the status of 
Jews in the United States. 


Group Equality—the East 


JEWISH POSTWAR STATUS IN THE WESTERN WORLD WOULD, 
therefore, involve equality as individuals and freedom to 
maintain such institutions as are required for an ethnic or 
religious-cultural group. Such a status, however, would 
not meet the needs of Jews in Eastern Europe, because the 
national and cultural composition of the population has 
produced novel group relationships in that area, even af- 
fecting the character and functions of the state. 

Long influenced by the political thought of Germany 
and France, we. are accustomed to identify nationality 
with the state. We employ the terms “German state” 
and “German nation” interchangeably. We know that 
the French state in Europe is co-extensive with the French 
people. We, therefore, assume that in Eastern Europe 
too, a given state embraces one national-cultural commu- 
nity, with a common language, a common history, and a 
sense of undifferentiated kinship. We speak of the peo- 
ple of Poland and Rumania as Poles and Rumanians. 
But this is true only of political allegiance, not of cul- 
tural identity. 

The vast region east of the German-speaking lands 
contains numerous people who became nationally con- 
scious during the past century. Before the first World 

War, several empires held these peoples in subjection, 
and the German and Russian masters in particular at- 
tempted to suppress their national aspirations. The dis- 
integration of the Romanoff, Hohenzollern, and Haps- 
burg empires produced a cluster of new states; but the 
new frontiers, like the old, did not coincide with ethno- 
graphic boundaries. Practically without exception the new 
states contained disaffected national minorities, either 
along their borders, or as enclaves in the very midst of 
the new ruling majorities. An attempt to meet the na- 
tional desires of every group would result in political and 
economic chaos. And even if this attempt were made and 
the map of Eastern Europe were cut to ribbons, it would 
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still be impossible to disentangle Poles, Ukrainians, White 
Russians, Rumanians, Hungarians, Slovaks and many 
others in certain mixed areas. 

At the close of the first World War, the peacemakers 
tried to resolve this dilemma. A compromise was effected 
whereby some of the liberated peoples were constituted 
as independent nations without, however, the right to de- 
nationalize their minorities. These persons who differed 
from the majorities in “race, language or religion” were 
authorized to maintain their distinctive character, and 
the League of Nations was empowered to protect them 
against national-cultural oppression. 

Thus states of mixed nationality, like Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Rumania (nationalities states, they were 
sometimes called), each included several nationality 
groups. There were Ukrainians, Germans, White Rus- 
sians and Lithuanians in Poland; Germans, Hungarians 
and Ruthenians in Czechoslovakia; Hungarians, Ger- 
mans, Ukrainians and Bulgarians in Rumania. And in 
each of these and similar states there were Jews. 

In the Western world, some people regard the Jews 
as a religious community and not as a nationality. Even 
in the West, such characterization requires clarification; 
but in Eastern Europe, it would be pure dogma, with no 
basis in actuality. Large numbers of East-European Jews 
regard themselves as a nationality, and are so regarded 
by others. Naturally, a dominant majority like the Poles 
would have preferred to view the Jews as Poles of the 
Mosaic confession, but the majority of the Jews demurred. 
What is more, even if the Jews had acquiesced, their 
identification with the ruling majority would likely have 
exposed them to attack and engendered national strife. 
Scattered as they were throughout the country, and liv- 
ing in the very midst of every nationality group, they 
would have been regarded as the spearhead of the domi- 
nant culture and as an instrument for the national op- 
pression of minorities. Even if the East-European Jews 
had not become nationally conscious, they would have 
had no choice but to declare themselves a nationality, 
that is, to assume the character of the other groups com- 
posing the state. 

Persons who speak carelessly of the “failure” of mi- 
nority rights imply that the experiment must not be re- 


peated. Yet unless vast numbers of people are to be for- 


cibly transferred, Eastern Europe will remain nationally 
and culturally heterogeneous. ‘The likelihood that the 
numerous peoples will be “cured” of their nationalism is 
remote. And political independence for every nationality 
is geographically and economically impossible. \There- 
fore the postwar world will have to reckon with national 
minorities. Whether the small and soverejgn states of 


the past two decades are restored, or whether regional — 


federations are formed, these minorities will remain, and 
their rights will have to be guaranteed not only as indi- 
viduals but also as national-cultural groups. 

Postwar equality for the Jews of Eastern Europe would 
thus involve a status substantially like that of other na-. 


tional-cultural minority groups. It would necessitate’ 


recognition by each of these countries of a Jewish na- 


tionality with all the rights and duties decreed for na- 


tional minorities. 


In Eastern Europe, then, Jewish group rights would 


differ in character from those of American and Western 
European group rights. The Jews of an East-European 
country would constitute a na- (Continued on page 365 ) 
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The Teacher Shortage 


by BENJAMIN W. FRAZIER 


The results of the wartime crisis in the nation’s most essential industry— 


public education—are made clear by an informed writer in terms of closed 
schools and substandard teaching of our children. 


JURING THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR PROBABLY MORE THAN 300,- 
30 school children will be without teachers for prolonged 
eriods. Possibly 1,000,000 pupils will have teachers who 
-e unable to meet the state certification requirements in 
tect before Pearl Harbor. Several million pupils will be 
1ught by teachers whose qualifications are below the 
verage of pre-war years. Recent national and state stud- 
's indicate that unless quick action is taken even worse 
onditions are to be expected as the war continues. In- 
2stigations by the U. S.-Office of Education, the National 
ducation Association, and a number of state depart- 
2ents of education show a steadily deepening crisis in 
ne stafing of the public schools. 

The increase in the extent and seriousness of teacher 
nortages is shown in several ways. 


ivst, there is a rapidly increasing number of vacant 
dssrooms. 

NX Ocroper 1941, aBour A MONTH AFTER SCHOOL BEGAN, 
rere were roughly 1,000 vacant positions throughout 
1e country. In October 1942, there were 7,529; and in 
{arch 1943, the number of vacancies had reached an 
stimated 12,676. Because the conditions which caused 
st year’s shortages have not changed materially, the 


umber of vacancies in all probability has increased con- ~ 


derably since March. Furthermore, during the school 
*ar many individual positions are held successively by 
vo, three, or even more teachers. The best guess con- 
-rning the minimum number of closed classrooms dur- 


ig the year 1943-44 is between 15,000 and 20,000. 


econd, the teacher turnover rate has more than doubled 
nce the United States entered the war. 

EFORE 1941 IT HAD DECLINED To ABOUT 10 PERCENT AN- 
ually. Teaching was becoming fully a profession, rather 
1an a procession of teachers. In 1942, however, the turn- 
ver rate between the close of the school term in June and 
1c following October had risen to 17 percent. In March 
143, the National Education Association estimated the 
irnover for 1942-43 to be 21 percent. The turnover in no 
her profession even approached this rate. Approximately 
9,000 teachers were new to the classrooms in which they 
ught. In at least five states, located in the West and 
nuth, there were 40 or more teachers in every 100 who 
ere new to their positions. The turnover rate was lowest 
10 percent or less—in a few of the New England and 
fiddle Atlantic States. 


hird, there is a steady lowering of the qualifications of 
-w teachers. . 

HE TEACHING OF CHILDREN BY PERSONS NOT QUALIFIED FOR 
is work is second in seriousness only to closed class- 


oms. An indirect measure of the growing loss to edu-— 
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cation due to unqualified teachers is the large increase 
in the number of new teachers, indicated by the increased 
turnover rate. A more direct measure is an extraordinary 
increase in the number of war emergency teaching certifi- 
cates or permits issued to persons not able to meet regular 
certification standards. The number of such permits 
issued in 1940-41 was 2,305; in 1941-42, 4,655; and in 
1942-43, 38,736. In May a year ago, twenty-nine states 
were issuing emergency permits because of wartime 
teacher shortages. At the present time,’ practically every 
state is resorting to them. There are single states now 
granting more emergency permits than were issued by 
all of the forty-eight states in 1940-41. There is every in- 
dication that the number in 1943-44 will be greater than 
during the past school year. Further, state certification 
authorities in increasing numbers are being forced to ~ 
lower the requirements for the issuance of emergency 
certificates. In several states there is no mention of any 
kind of preparation in the requirements for these certifi- 
cates. In other states, high school gradudtion only is 
required. In typical states, a term or two of college work 
is demanded, although even this is often suspended if 
no teachers can be found who meet the requirement. 

While the standards for regular certificates, as distin- 
guished from war emergency certificates, have not yet 
been lowered to an alarming extent, there is an increas- 
ing tendency to modify them as the shortage of teachers 
increases. 


Fourth, standards for the employment of teachers are 
dropping rapidly. 

EMPLOYERS, WHO IN FORMER YEARS HAD A HALF-DOZEN 
applications from which to select a teacher, now feel 
themselves ]ucky to have any choice at all when filling 
vacancies in most of the vocational, special, and war-re- 
lated subjects. It is commonly the expectation nowadays 
that when a teacher is lost he will be replaced by a 
teacher with lower qualifications. In rural schools where 
teachers’ qualifications are already low, it sometimes 
would be preferable to close the schools entirely rather 
than to employ the applicants who present themselves. 
Anyone who has seen the waste of time, classroom dis- 
turbances, development of vicious habits, growth of un- 
desirable attitudes, and other physical, mental, and moral 
hazards to which children are subjected by misfit teach- 
ers, is appalled by the outlook in the outlying American 
schools which suffer most heavily from the current 
teacher shortage. 

The rural schools are probably the hardest hit by the 
deterioration of instruction caused by teacher shortages. 
These schools are the victims of unmerciful “pirating” 
of teachers by better circumstanced village and town 
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VACANT TEACHING POSITIONS 
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the armed forces, 20 went inte 
another teaching job, 13 went tc 
work in war industry, and 7 
entered a federal, state or loca. 
government position. The re 
mainder were not reemployed, 
died, retired, or left for othe 
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reasons. Of every 100 women 
who left, 33 entered another 
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teaching job, 24 married, 6 en- 
tered war industry, 6 were not 
reemployed, 6 entered a govern- 


ment job, 5 retired, and the re- 
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school systems. Teachers’ salaries tend to increase and 
living conditions to improve as the size of the schools 
and the wealth of the communities increase. The aver- 
age annual salary of public school teachers in all states in 
1940-41. was $1,470. The range among states, however, 
was very great. The average in Mississippi was $568; in 
New York State, $2,591. Teachers in one-teacher rural 
schools averaged less than $700 annually, whereas in the 
larger cities, the average was about $2,450. Increases since 
1940-41 have been small. Nearly eight teachers in every 
hundred, or some 66,000 in all, are paid less than $600 
annually. Most of these grossly underpaid teachers are in 


small rural schools. Consequently, there is a steady stream — 


of the more capable or the more ambitious teachers from 
the smaller schools and school systems to the larger ones. 
The rural schools are subjected not only to the competi- 
tion of higher-paid non-teaching occupations for workers, 
but also to the competition of other school systems in the 
wealthier towns and cities. 

In a dwindling number of large cities and other densely 
populated areas, and in certain teaching fields, notably 
English, history and languages, there is no pronounced 
shortage of teachers. Qualified teachers in the areas men- 
tioned occasionally may even have difficulty in securing 
positions. The distribution of qualified teachers, of 
college-trained potential teachers not now in service, of 
teachers in training, and of teaching vacancies, is far from 
equal among the states and among communities within 
the states. 

Unfortunately, the public teacher placement agencies 
of the country are not very well developed. Many 
teachers hesitate to pay fees to commercial agencies. 
Theres 1s no public service that serves any great number 
of teachers outside their home states, although good be- 
ginnings of such a service have been made by the U. S. 
Employment Service and by the National Institutional 
Teacher Placement Association. Placement services with- 
in many states could also be developed further, to 
advantage. 


Where Are the Shortages—and the Teachers? 


WHAT ARE THE CAUSES FOR THE ABANDONMENT OF THE 
schools by so many teachers? Where are they going. Of 
every 100 men who left their positions last year 45 entered 
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Excluding those who joined the 
armed forces or married, the 
great majority of the teachers 
who changed positions or left 
the profession shifted jobs. to 
secure better incomes. Since the 
war began in Europe, teachers’ 
salaries have risen an average of only about 8 percent; 
whereas the cost of living has risen approximately 22 per- 
cent, and wages in war industries more than 40 percent. 
The loss of teachers in service is paralleled by a com- 
parable loss of teachers in training. During the past two 
years there has been a decrease of one third in the en- 
rollment of students in the teachers colleges and normal 
schools, and almost as large a decrease in the schools 
of education in the universities. Most of the prospective 
teachers left the colleges for the same reason the majority 
of teachers in ‘service left their jobs. Teachers’ salaries 
have lagged so far behind the salaries and wages paid in 
other occupations that today teaching is in a very poor 
competitive position in the labor market. 5 
What are the teaching fields in which teacher shortages 
are greatest? Contrary to popular opinion, the greatest 
number of actual vacancies has not been in rural elemen- 
tary schools, although they are all too numerous there. 
The greatest number of vacancies has been in city and 
rural high school subjects in war-related fields, especially 
those taught largely or predominantly by men. Nearly 
two thirds of the vacancies reported in October 1942 were 
in junior and senior high school grades, notwithstanding 
the fact that elementary school teachers outnumber high 
school teachers nearly two to one. The numbers of un 
filled positions in rural and urban high schools were 
greatest in industrial arts, physical education, mathe 
matics, commercial education, agriculture, physics, home 
economics, chemistry, trades and industries, and like spe 
cial and vocational subjects. This list reveals a fact that 
too often has been overlooked: namely, that the teache: 
shortage is directly and adversely affecting the war effor 
as well as the civic and vocational competency of the nex! 
generation of Americans. The pre-induction and pre 
service training of tens of thousands of high school boy 
and girls who soon will be in the armed forces, in 
industry; in food production, and in other vocations € 
sential to the war effort is being neglected to an exten 
which demands immediate correction. ] 
There is no lack of tributes to the vital place of teach 
ers and of teaching in maintaining the interests of the ni 
tion in war and in peace. Theodore Roosevelt summa: 
ized the public utterances of many of his predecessors 
office when he said: “If you teachers did not -do you 
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work well, this Republic would not outlast the span ot a 


bases j 
/ generation. There is general acknowledgment of the 
“hecessity for an informed citizenry in a democracy. De- 
spite these facts, there is disturbing evidence that the gen- 
eral public, engrossed as it is with meeting grave dangers 


| 


from without, has not yet been awakened to the danger 


that threatens the Republic from within. Even parents 


are only beginning to perceive that while they can stop 
the building of a house or an estate and five years later 


start again about where they left off, they cannot bridge 
an interruption in the schooling of their children. The 
children grow up, and without teachers they grow up 


with grave educational lacks. Instead of becoming assets ‘ 


to the country of which they are a part, they may become 


dangers to it. 


. 


local county, city, and independent school dis- 


that in 1942-43 approximately one third of the 


Remedies Tried and Proposed 


SUCH ARE THE GENERAL CONDITIONS AND EFFECTS OF TEACHER 
shortage. What is being done to remedy matters? The 
méthods used vary with the officers and agencies involved, 
including local school officials, state legislatures and state 
school officers, federal agencies, college staffs, the teaching 
profession, and the general public. 

Almost 3,000 local school officers reported the methods 
they used last year. Those most frequently reported are 
as follows, in descending order of frequency: 


Increasing salaries 

Reinstating married teachers 

Replacing men with women 

Using inexperienced teachers 

Increasing teaching load 

Hiring teachers from other systems 

Employing out‘of-state teachers 

Recalling retired teachers 

Discontinuing courses 

Transferring teachers to shortage fields 

Requesting deferment of men teachers from the 
draft 

Retention of teachers who would have retired 

Closing schools 


These methods vary greatly in value and effec- 
tiveness. Under certain conditions a few of them 
are doing more harm than good. For example, 
very small rural schools are closed by the hun- 
dreds every year, and all concerned are benefited 
through their consolidation with other schools 
into larger, better equipped units. On the other 
hand, the closing of approximately 1,000 classes 
in vocational agriculture last year will cause last- 
ing harm to the hard-pressed economy of the 
country. The most helpful methods, judging 
from reports, were increasing salaries, mentioned 
by about two thirds of the superintendents, and 
recruiting former. teachers and other college- 
trained persons in the community. The married 
women ex-teachers saved the day in many school 
systems, as they will again during the present 
year. 

By far the most effective aid that the states 
have given to alleviate teacher shortages was to 
increase the amount of state funds granted to 
supplement the salaries paid to teachers by the 


tricts. Reports made last June and July show 
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1940-41 


1941-42 


states increased the state-aid funds available to the local 
schools. Next to the raising of salaries by local school dis- 
tricts, this was the most encouraging action that has been 
taken to alleviate teacher shortages. The improvement of 
state teacher retirement and tenure provisions have also 
been helpful. 

The state departments of education are performing 2 
variety of useful services, within the limits of their fa- 
cilities. Most of them are making every effort possible 
to encourage the raising of salaries. About one fourth 
of the departments conduct organized teacher-placement 
offices and about the same proportion have set up teacher 
registration services. There are more than 3,400,000 per- 
sons in the United States who are college graduates, and 
an additional 3,000,000 who have finished from one to 
three years of college work. Among these millions there 
are hundreds of thousands who could be shifted to es- 
sential work such as teaching. The state departments 
have registered and made known many potential teach- 
ers to local school officers. Other services include calling 
conferences, publicizing shortage conditions and needs, 
recruiting prospective teachers, and assisting in the pro- 
vision of in-service and other preparation for the many 
new and untrained teachers employed in the several states. 

Many proposals have been made for the participation 
of the federal government in alleviating teacher shortages. 
In its conduct of the war the federal government has a di- 
rect concern in teacher shortages. The training of an 
army and navy and of skilled workers for war industries 
constitutes a vast educational undertaking in which an 
adequate supply of competent teachers is essential, if a 
continuing flow of trained manpower into the places 
where it is needed most is to be maintained. A limited 
amount of federal assistance (Continued on page 360) 
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Security in Mexico 


by JOHN J. CORSON 


While the Beveridge and National Resources Board plans for cradle-to- 
grave security made headlines on both sides of the Atlantic, Mexico 
quietly adopted the broadest program yet undertaken in this hemisphere— 
here interpreted by the American expert who helped shape it. 


Nor EVEN A WORLDWIDE WAR HAS DIVERTED PUBLIC ATTEN- 
tion from the age-old quest for security. Competing with 
the Flying Fortresses for headlines, the paper-backed, 
statistic-laden report of an English don has become a best 
seller here and in England. And the even more formi- 
dable tome of the National Resources Planning Board held 
public attention during weeks when the Eighth Army’s 
advance in Tunisia was headline news in every American 
daily. Important as these documents are in the develop- 
ing sweep of social security in this hemisphere and the 
world, they pale appreciably before another event which 
has not received public attention. This is the passage, in 
December 1942, of the Mexican Social Security Act. This 
little heralded step in the evolution of social security rep- 
resents the actual initiation of an effort to provide more 
extensive protection for the men and women of a nation 
than we have yet attempted in the United States. It is 
almost as comprehensive as Sir William Beveridge’s plan 
for Britain. 

When the Mexican Social Security Act comes into full 
operation it will insure nearly all of Mexico’s working 
population against the risk of destitution resulting from: 
industrial accidents and occupational diseases; sickness not 
due to occupational causes; maternity, long-term in- 
validity; the death of the breadwinner, and old-age and 
involuntary unemployment at an advanced age. 

The Mexican Social Security Act permits the Mexican 
Social Security Institute to initiate the various provisions 
of the act in amy part or section of the country in succes- 
sion as it is prepared to undertake the administration of 
one provision after another. The first provision to be put 
into effect (as yet undetermined) will be made effective in 
the Federal District of Mexico, January 1, 1944. 

In the United States we are familiar with various forms 
of social insurance against industrial accidents, death, old 
age, and unemployment. Nearly all states have work- 
men’s compensation acts which insure most workers 
against industrial accidents. Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance protects the great majority of workers in in- 
dustry and commerce against economic hazards of death 
and old age. The several state unemployment compensa- 
tion laws provide protection against the risk of unem- 
ployment for most, but not all, industrial and commercial 
workers. In contrast, however, workers in the United 
States have only limited protection against occupational 
diseases. There is no general protection for worker§ and 
their families against the risk of destitution or the burden 
of debt resulting from wage loss or loss occasioned b 
sickness, maternity, or long term physical disability. In- 
deed, Mexico’s adoption of health insurance in all its 
forms contrasts sharply with the lack of any form of 
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national health insurance here. And the extension of all 
these several forms of insurance protection to workers in 
agriculture and domestic service represents the undertak- 
ing in Mexico of a step persistently recommended but not 
yet accepted here for any type of social insurance. 


Security and the Worker 
WHAT DOES THE NEW LAW MEAN TO Pepro Macin, Jose 
Aguilar, and Angelina Hurtado? 

Pedro Macin is an elevator operator. I came to know 
him in April, when his car carried me to and from my 
hotel room. He was patient with my poor Spanish as we 
talked about his job, his family, and his worries. For 
Pedro is the Mexican equivalent of what we are likely to 
call a “worry-bird.” 

Pedro receives about 75 pesos a month for his services on 
the elevator. From this wage his employer will deduct — 
approximately 3 pesos. After adding his own contribution 
of 6 pesos, the employer will forward this total sum to the 
Mexican Institute for Social Security. There these funds 
will be further augmented by 3 pesos, an amount equiva- 
lent to Pedro’s payment, as a contribution from the 
Mexican government. When I left Mexico in May, Pedro’ 
was worrying, as most workers were, about these deduc- 
tions from already low earnings—his 75 pesos a month — 
are the equivalent of about $16. Mexico has its own in- — 
flation, and Pedro’s wife is having an increasingly tough ~ 
time making ends meet. ; 

Jose Aguilar, a worker in the silver mines, views these — 
new taxes more approvingly. He has seen his fellow — 
workers in the mines come and go as industrial accidents, — 
lung infections, malaria or typhoid fever have attacked 
them. The sindicato to which he belongs has explained 
to him that taxes paid by his employer will be used to pay 
him a weekly benefit of some 14 pesos (about three fourths 
of his wages) for as long as a year if he is injured in the 
mines. He has learned, too, that the taxes he pays from 
his own earnings will be used to pay hima monthly pen- 
sion of about 50 pesos if he is permanently disabled by 
tuberculosis or silicosis; and that if he, his wife, or his 
children are sick they will be entitled to medical treatment; 
and also that if he is sick, he will receive benefits of 8 
pesos a week. If he is hospitalized, his family will receive 
a weekly benefit of 4 pesos. And if he should die, his 
widow and two children would receive about 20 pesos a 
month until the youngest child reaches sixteen. : 

Angelina, her husband Felipe, and their children—the 
sixth was born this spring—live in two rooms in a typical 
adobe house in the Guadalupe Cathedral section of 
Mexico City. Angelina works as a charwoman in a down- 
town motion picture theater. Her earnings constitute al- 
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ist half the total income of the Hurtado’s; Felipe has 
ob; the oldest son works at odd jobs when he can find 
1m. 

in March Angelina had to stop work. For three months 
family, with only half its usual income, had to do 
thout. Living at the margin of health and decency even 
normal times, the children had even less food. When 
| mother and the new baby needed food, medicine, and 
an clothes, they just didn’t get them. A few years 
ace, Angelina will be entitled to obstetrical care, post- 
al medical treatment, and a weekly income of 7 pesos 
en a little Hurtado arrives. 


hat This Insurance Includes 


|THE UNITED STATES, SOCIAL SECURITY IS ASSOCIATED IN 
/ average man’s mind with old age and unemployment. 
- the Mexican worker, social security is likely to mean 
tkmen’s compensation and health insurance for some 
ue to come. 
Norkmen’s compensation will be an integral part of the 
v Mexican social security program. Formerly, the 
tker could sue for compensation under the Federal 
por Law. Now all employers are required to pay pre- 
ams, related to the work hazard in their industry, to 
Mexican Social Security Institute. The entire cost ‘is 
‘n by the employer. Weekly cash benefits for a year, 
well as free medical care, drugs, and appliances, are 
»vided for injured or disabled workers. If the disability 
Yermanent, a monthly pension will be granted. If the 
tker dies from an occupational disease or an accident 
‘the job, his widow will receive a monthly pension for 
unless she remarries. Orphans’ pensions are to be paid 
il the children reach the age of sixteen, and a funeral 
»wance of one month’s wages is also provided. 
commencing as soon as possible, the Mexican social 
urity law will provide free medical care for every in- 
ed worker, as well as for those injured or made ill 
ile at work; probably the construction of necessary 
spitals and clinics and the recruitment of physicians 
not be undertaken until the war ends. Mere posses- 
a of an account number card will entitle a worker and 
family to medical and surgical aid, including necessary 
dicine. Moreover, during his illness, the worker will 
ceive cash benefits related to his wages if he has made 
weekly contributions in the previous nine months. 
¢ obstetrical care for insured women and the wives of 
ured workers is also a part of this health program. 
rther, cash maternity benefits are to be paid to insured 
men who have made thirty weekly contributions in the 
months before confinement. 
Inder the present Mexican law, retirement pensions 
not be paid until 1956. This delay permits the system 
accumulate a reserve against benefit disbursements for 
; major risk. To be eligible for retirement pensions at 
y-five, or a pension for involuntary unemployment at 
y, the worker must have paid 700 weekly contributions. 
sibility for an invalidity pension requires 200 weeks of 
cributions, and death benefits (except for deaths in- 
red in the course of employment) will be paid only to 
viving widows and orphans of workers who paid 200 
-kly contributions before their death. Consequently, in- 
idity and survivor benefits will not be paid until four 
rs after the law goes into effect, which probably will be 
January 1, 1944. 
. Mexican eligible for invalidity or survivor’s benefits 
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will receive a weekly or monthly sum approximating 60 
percent of the wage earner’s average earnings. The bene- 
fit, like the benefits an American receives under the 
Social Security Act, are related to average earnings and 
to the contributions made. The married worker receives 
additional benefits for his wife and children as does the 
; can worker under old age and survivors insurance. 

Unemployment insurance, as we know it, is not a part 
of the Mexican system. Instead, since 1931, workers have 
been entitled to lump-sum dismissal compensation when 
they are separated involuntarily from their jobs. The 
amount varies with wages and length of service, and a 
minimum of six months’ employment for the same firm 
is required before rights to dismissal pay begin to accrue. 
Since dismissal pay is a prior liability, like a mechanic’s 
lien under our laws, insolvent enterprises are sometimes 
taken over and managed by workers’ organizations when 
there are insufficient liquid assets to meet the cost of pay- 
ing off all workers who would be thrown out of jobs by 
a shutdown. Accumulated rights to dismissal pay are lost 
if the worker quits voluntarily, and this “fact” or “pro- 
vision” tends to freeze him in his job. 


Tailormade Security 


THE EMPHASIS IN THE MEXICAN LAW FOR SOME YEARS WILL 
be on protection of a somewhat different type than that 
common here. This difference is a clear reflection of dif- 
ferent needs. In a country where the average length of 
life does not exceed fifty years, the risk of old age does not 
build up Townsend movements. In a country not yet fully 
industrialized, where 70 percent of the working popula- 
tion still live on farms, the prospect of unemployment does 
not affect the average family as it does here. But, in a 
country where the accident, morbidity, and deathrates are 
twice those in the United States, the prospect of destitution 
resulting from ill health or physical disability stresses the 
need for protection of the average worker. 

Only within the past quarter of a century has Mexico 
started to overcome the major obstacle to its economic 
growth. Since President Venustiano Carranza launched 
his famous program of social policy in 1917, Mexico has 
been steadily striving to overcome a strikingly unbalanced 
economy. Once Mexico offered the violent contrast of the 
hereditary wealth of a few and the equally hereditary 
poverty of the great majority of all Mexicans. Since 1917, 
each successive administration has taken further steps in 
developing basic legislation to protect the large number 
of Indian and mestizo workers born into poverty. Today 
the Mexican worker is protected by legislation which 
prescribes eight hours as a maximum work day, sets mini- 
mum wages, provides for compulsory collective bargain- 
ing, recognizes the right of workers to associate with 
labor unions and to strike under stipulated conditions, 
regulates the working conditions of women and children, 
establishes compulsory vacations and holidays, and pro- 
vides labor tribunals to adjudicate conflicts arising between 
employers and workers. The Social Security Act of De- 
cember 1942 is the latest step in the development of this 
program of basic social legislation. 

But, you may ask, can Mexico support such extensive 
safeguards for its workers? Excluding for the moment 
the costs of social security, it seems clear that Mexico has 
prospered mightily during the past decade. The value of 
manufactured products has increased from 1,800,000,000 
pesos in 1935 to 3,100,000,000 (Continued on page 364) 
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A three-dimensional picture of the Tokyo bombing force shows each worker the part played by the equipment she helped make 


Know-Why in War Job Training 


by ALFRED H. SIN 


3 
How war plants are stepping up production by a new sort of training whic 
does not stop with teaching a worker to make “a thing for a thingu 
bob,” but shows him the use and meaning of what he does. 


t RecENTLY A BiG Bioomrietp, N. J., Facrory THAT MAKES studs you girls turn out, don’t your” “Tl say!” breathe 


BA airplane parts closed its doors and the employes left ina an eager nineteen-year-old. - : 
. body to go on an all-day jaunt. At a time when every Later, on the testing field behind the plant, the visite 
$ man-hour lost on the production line may mean lives lost. were introduced to the pilots who test-fly planes co 
on the battleline, that seems like strange behavior. But ing off the assembly line. The flyers explained all 


this was a new kind of picnic. dire consequences of defective parts. Then they stepp 


In chartered buses these workers traveled to the Lin- into new Grummans and put on an aerial show. Ney 

; den, N. J., plant where Grumman fighter planes are as- did stunt flyers have so rapt an audience as those Bloo 

_ sembled. All were of the new generation of factory __ field parts-makers. “So that’s what we’ve been making 

workers. Although these men and women had made mil- they said to each other at lunch. “Some job!” ; 

lions of parts for Grummans, few had seen a completed The junket took thousands of man-hours from t 
fighter. They talked enthusiastically with workers on the _—_day’s production in both factories. But the loss was 


assembly lines, eagerly examined wing and tail assem- up many times over in the Bloomfield plant’ durin: 

blies, peered inside fuselages. The Grumman workers weeks that followed. Production soared; there has 

explained the fine points of plane assembly. The whole far less waste, less sloppy work, less loafing, fewer 

_ place crackled with excitement. sences, and far more interest in the job. ie 
| “Look—there’s the part I make!” one girl shouted. The incident illustrates the attitude which is g 

“Gee, I never knew they did anything like this with it!” headway in some of our fastest growing war indus 

ie Migr t _ An instructor explained various gadgets to a group of _ where a big percentage of employes are new to the y 
girls. “Now you see why precision is so important in those Gone are the days when the  meaeknablees wate 
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‘wn how to do one operation without any idea how it 
)in with the other operations involved. Know-why, 
iructors have discovered, is the shortest and surest path 
ihe knowhow that makes products roll off the assembly 
faster. The fear of taking time away from produc- 
\ by too much training is giving way to the practice 
taking enough time to insure that the worker under- 
ads and likes his job. 
Vomen make up the great majority of new workers 
ring our war factories today. Most of them are new 
actory work and have no familiarity with tools or ma- 
nes. So a sounder approach to training is needed. 


ik IREDELL, WHO Is IN CHARGE OF TRAINING FOR ALL THE 
‘ladelphia plants of Bendix Aviation Corporation, has 
m a toolmaker for twenty-five years, and he is as new 
-eaching as most of his pupils are to factory work. His 
chods are unorthodox but effective. 
ack will say to a night shift foreman: “Bill, your de- 
xment is wasting too much material. Better take the 
ole department off their machines for two hours every 
ht and send them to school.” . 
‘or Rnow-why training of workers already on the job, 
month Jack’s school took 13,000 man-hours away from 
duction. Such a procedure might horrify some effi- 
ney experts but the results, in terms of faster produc- 
4, are amazing. A year ago Bendix’s main problem 
s to find enough skilled workers to produce flight in- 
uments and engine starters in quantities to match the 
unting production of war planes here and in England. 
day, without adding any more workers, Philadelphia 
knowhow to spare for the production of new war 
me accessories developed by Bendix engiricers. 
‘evolutionary training and production methods are 
ting costs of production far below estimates made at 
outbreak of war. We and our allies are getting more 
our money in vital war materials. Bendix, which has 
mts in a dozen cities, saved the government $123,000, 
‘last year through voluntary price reductions on acces- 
ies it builds for planes, tanks, trucks, and battleships. 
itching the rising curve of production and the falling 
: of costs, the corporation’s officials have had striking 
ofs of the value of Rnow-why instruction. 
\t a Baltimore plant of the Bendix Radio Division, 300 
is cut, form and polish parts for the supersensitive radio 
trruments. The quartz crystal of which the parts are 
de is more fragile than glass, yet it must be worked 
wn to a thickness of twelve thousands of an inch. 
ich of the crystal was spoiled, production lagged far 
ind demand, and costs were alarmingly high. Dr. 
J. Murphy, the psychologist in charge of training, de- 
ed that a know-why course might help, and a plant 
erintendent gave a course of five lectures. 
“he superintendent explained that these delicate sec- 
1s must be cut from Piezo quartz which is found only 
4 remote corner of Brazil; its peculiar crystalline struc- 
2 is the result of a geological freak. He showed with 
es how the crystals are mined; brought out to the coast 
burros; and shipped in secret. Even after they are 
ught to Baltimore, he explained, only a small percent- 
could be used—ones of proper size, flawless, and of a 
ain atomic structure. Pieces of apparatus were brought 
from other departments to show just how and where 
parts are used. 
Vorkers sat spellbound. Thus explained, the work 
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they did became part of a fascinating story. The crystal 
needed reverent handling for the precious stuff it was. 
At once the rate of production began to climb, and there 
was far less breakage. Skilled workers used to turn out 
the crystals at a rate of seven a day per worker. Now, 
with their background of know-why, the girls doing this 
work average many times that number—and there has 
é marked improvement in the quality of the work. 

When Bendix began its training program in Baltimore, 
local school board officials were frankly contemptuous of 
its Rnow-why courses. A year later, impressed by results 
at Bendix, those same officials inaugurated know-why 
courses in vocational high schools. 

Whether in the classroom or on the job, in beginning 
or advanced training, Bendix instructors never overlook 
know-why. Trainees are taken on tours through the 
plant; each foreman explains the work of his department, 
and the trainee learns how his future job fits into the 
whole picture. On the theory that we do best what we 
like to do, teachers and foremen take pains in deciding 
what job each new employe is best fitted for. As a result, 
misfits are rare. 

Here is a class of future machine operators. The in- 
structor is hammering home a lesson on the importance 
of precision. He shows the class a completed oxygen reg- 
ulator—a device that enables the- crews of bombers to 
breathe while flying in rarefied atmosphere. This par- 
ticular regulator was rejected at final inspection because 
one small part of a flutter valve was machined the wrong 
way. The class is eagerly attentive; some of them will 
soon be making that very part. 

“Now let’s see just what this little mistake might 
mean,” the instructor says. “Here’s a Flying Fortress set- 
ting out for its target far inside Germany. As the pilot 
nears the coast of France he climbs to get out of range 
of enemy anti-aircraft. But at 15,000 feet this defective 
flutter valve sticks. He can’t get any more oxygen. If 
he climbs higher, he’ll suffocate. If he keeps flying at 
this levelltiee.:" 

The class finishes for him. “The anti-aircraft will get 
him!” 


SUCH KNOWLEDGE, WHICH PUTS A MORAL RESPONSIBILITY ON 
the worker, arouses keen interest in the job. In a Bendix 
plant that makes carburetors I watched two girls who 
were doing the same thing over and over. With pliers 
they were wiring all the nuts on a carburetor so that a 
plane’s vibration could not loosen them. Each time they 
finished they stripped off the wire and did it all over 
again. “We're practicing,” they told me. They explained 
that a temporary shortage of a certain part was holding 
up the flow of completed carburetors; finding a little lei- 
sure time on their hands, they were using it to see if they 
could work out a better, quicker way of doing their wir- 
ing job. 
Sometimes know-why training gets to be a kind of 
game among the workers themselves. Seasoned workers 
think up new and striking ways of passing their knowl- 
edge on to newcomers. Six men and women of the poster 
and publicity committee at the big Towson, Md., plant 
of Bendix Radio took weeks of their spare time to create 
a display that stands on the main working floor of the 
factory. It is a three-dimensional picture of Jimmy Doo- 
little’s bombing squadron taking off from an aircraft car- 
rier for its historic Tokyo (Continued on page 361 ) 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


For the America of Tomorrow 


one : es = a G. ECHES 

THE MIND AND FAITH OF JUSTICE HOLMES: HIS SPE ’ 
ESSAYS, LETTERS AND JUDICIAL OPINIONS. Selected 
Edited by Max Lerner. Little, Brown. 474 pp. Price $4, postpat y 
Survey Associates, Inc. 


Mr. Justick HoL_MEs’ sTATURE IN OUR NATIONAL LIFE GROWS 
with the years. His ninety-four (1841-1935), lacking but two 
days, spanned our maturing years—from before the Mexican 
War to the upturn from the Great Depression. In our present 
travail, he speaks to us from the battlefields of the Civil Wat 
on which, thrice wounded, he forged a main link in his 
philosophy. In the years of reconstruction ahead, his voice 
will draw us toward the search for national unity within the 
framework of regional difference which he did so much to 
advance as jurist. 

To dip into the rich store of Mr. Justice Holmes’ writings 
is to read in some of the soundest philosophy of our time— 
cast in the mold of clearest semantic and stylistic crystal. 
Always an artist in the use of the homely phrase and the 
relevant analogy—whether from the arts, the sciences, or 
everyday experience—he never failed to make his profoundest 
analysis persuasive to the layman. If it has taken the Supreme 
Court majority a quarter century or more to catch up with 
his ideas, it can be said that the popular majority has almost 
always been with him. It is no doubt true, as Mr. Lerner 
suggests, that “he was a great spokesman of our constitutional 
tradition because he was a great enough conservative to 
stretch the framework of the past to accommodate at least 
some of the needs of the present.” In doing so, he sometimes 
clove to the principles which animated him at the expense 
of what, in the short run, the majority thought it wanted. 
This hewing to the line was, however, more often than not, 
in the perspective of today, the true course for a democracy 
to pursue. A case in point is the series of great dissents in 
the Espionage Act cases after the first World War; others 
are collected here and will be familiar to those who love 
Holmes as man as well as jurist. 

What were some of the elements of his philosophy? They 
emerge in the opinions, of course, but also in his letters and 
addresses. Mr. Lerner’s headings suggest some of them—A 
Fighting Faith; Law as Calling—Life as Art; Law as Civiliza- 
tion; Law as Judgment; America as a Going Concern; State 
Power and Free Trade in Ideas. All are summed up, perhaps, 
as “the savor of life.” 

Nothing about men or ideas or techniques failed to interest 
him; his mind was open to the world and, from its myriad 
facets, he distilled the essence of a critical urbanity. Aristo- 
cratic in background and tastes, he applied to the business of 
a judge the discriminating standards in which he was reared 
—detachment from partisanship and noblesse oblige. 

If a single example of his juristic application of these stand- 
ards is to be selected to portray his mind and his convictions, 
I have long thought that his dissent in the New York 
Bakeries case (Lochner v. New York, 198 US. AD, JAY AS 
the best: 

“This case is decided upon an economic theory which a 
large part of the country does not entertain. If it were a 
question whether I agreed with that theory, I should desire 
to study it iurther and long before making up my mind. But 
I do not conceive that to be my duty, because I strongly 
believe that my agreement or disagreement has nothing to do 
with the right of a majority to embody their opinions in 
Layee te. ; 

“The Fourteenth Amendment does not enact Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s Social Statistics : . , : General Propositions do not 
decide concrete cases: The decision will depend on a judg- 


ment or intuition, more subtle than any articulate maj 
premise. But I think that the proposition just stated, if 
is accepted, will carry us far toward the end. Every opin 
tends to become a law. I think that the word liberty in # 
Fourteenth Amendment is perverted when it is held 
prevent the natural outcome of a dominant opinion, unless 
can be said that a rational and fair man necessarily wou 
admit that the statute proposed would infringe fundament 
principles as they have been understood by the traditions « 
our people and our law.” sf ih 
No single example can, however, contain the “living skis 


“of Mr. Justice Holmes’ thought. To know him, one mu 


read him widely. Every reader will eagerly go on, om 
started, for the pure joy of the style in which the ideas a: 
cast. The letters to Pollock and Wu have been collected, ; 
have some representative and dissenting opinions, and mag 
of the fugitive papers and addresses. “The Common Lay 
is still a classic to be read by the technician of the law % 
well as the layman. From all these, the outlines of a germin: 
philosophy take shape—for the America of tomorrow. 
This selection from the wide range of his writing abot 
the law and life, skilfully annotated by Mr. Lerner, will ¢ 
much to make his thought more widely understood an 
appreciated. For the first time, the warp and woof of his ide: 
have been woven into a single pattern which includes but 
not limited by the legal design for which Mr. Justice Holme 
was principally known. We can see now from this selectio 
how true it was of him as a person that the life of h 
juristic thought was not logic but experience. 
Mr. Lerner has underlined this point for us with incisiy 
brilliance in introductory comments to the various selection: 
in which he has not only traced the genealogy of the justice 
ideas but related them to the context of contemporary judiciz 
decision and democratic faith. In his introductory essay 
“Holmes: A Personal History,” there is the same quality c 
insight and understanding of Mr. Justice Holmes. Here ar 
penetratingly traced his timeless service to the structure ¢ 
our law, to our constitutional ideas, and to the living though 
of our own and all future generations. Together, they forn 
one of the most gracious garlands yet offered as homage t 
our greatest justice. s 
Queens College Puitirps BRADLE 


A Promising Process 4 


ECONOMIC UNION AND DURABLE PEACE, by Otto Tod Maller 
Harper. 183 pp. Price $2, postpaid by ‘Survey Associates, Inc. 


‘THOSE INTERESTED IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF A RATIONAL TREA’ 
ment of international affairs cannot afford to miss this book 
The author suggests a promising process rather than 
arithmetic cure-all, To operate a single household—fa 
mother and three children—occupying a two-story home i 
normal times requires some acumen and some of the break 
So our author holds that the task of controlling a world i 
turmoil must be approached through building on what is an 
by taking a multiplicity of steps, some of them relative 
minor, but all based on the common philosophy of live ar 
help others to live. “Economic Union and Durable Peac 
stresses economic as contrasted with political consideration 
“A well founded economic mutuality is more durable the 
a political alliance.” 


The drift of events favors Mallery’s thesis. As Maric 


minor economic project promising mutual advantage pulls ‘ 
together. Furthermore, the value of natural resources with 
the technical “knowhow” grows steadily less. This brings i 
technology as a new trading point, and the strong nati 


sources. Thus the technically backward see a way out and 
n finding it enlarge the markets for nations more technically 
.dvanced. Thus we all progress together instead of having 
yur advancement at the expense of others. 

Again our author marches with events in deprecating all 
arieties of restraints in trade. But nothing in his book indi- 
ates that he knows how far below the level of tariffs and 
eciprocal trade agreements lies. the world of international 
artels. International agreements in this area based on a full 
inderstanding of all the facts will go far to make “economic 
inion and durable peace” feasible. 

One can regret that, while the author dwells very in- 
istently on the now generally admitted post-Versailles errors 
f the allied powers, he makes almost no mention of the 
ull unsolved and seemingly insoluble problems occasioned 
y the psychology and training of the German people. 

Finally while I cannot agree as to the immediate feasibility 
f tri-partite international boards, Mr. Mallery takes a long 
jut a safe jump into the future when he advocates stipula- 
ions as to minimum labor standards as fundamental to 
conomic union. If our Union of States could not endure 
valf slave and half free, neither can world economic union 
Xist one tenth reasonably prosperous and nine tenths en- 
neshed in an economic environment which spells virtual 
»eonage. God leading us, may we sense this before chaos 
nsues. 
Vashington, D. C. Morris LLEWELLYN Cooker 
Preview of Peace 


HE PEACE WE FIGHT FOR, by Hiram Motherwell. Harper. 281 
| pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


“HIS IS NOT MERELY ANOTHER OF THE ALL TOO MANY BLUE- 
rints of wishful thinking and glittering formulae concerning 
ye peace to be made. It is “a concrete picture of the battle- 
eld on which we shall have to win the peace we fight for.” 
“his preview of the morning after the armistice celebration 
istinguishes itself by its sober evaluation of the social and 
olitical forces at hand and by its continuous recourse to 
indamentals, thus striking the right balance between the 
zalm of what ought to be and the realm of what is. Where 


s conclusions are based upon guesswork, as they must be, - 


- 1s creative and intelligent and full of down to earth common 
onse. 

Mr. Motherwell, who spent a decade in Europe as a 
rember of the foreign staff of the Chicago Daily News, 
rrites from his firsthand experience with the harsh realities 
f international life. The picture he presents may be, we hope, 
omewhat too dark, but it is a major value of his study that it 
on a tabula rasa that he begins his analysis of the immediate 
sks and the long term program before us. His presentation 
f the fact that the victorious United Nations will not find 
ny organized government to deal with after the defeat of the 
.xis and his emphasis on the “fragmentation” of all the 
ontinent and countries into an anarchy of innumerable local 
nd vocational groups as the only functioning agencies after 
1e breakdown—such a vista gives a true insight into the 
[most insurmountable difficulties when the fighting is over. 
The author is equally clear in arguing that the postwar 
rder will emerge only slowly and that any attempt of the 
llied Powers to impose democratic forms of government on 
1e defeated dictatorships will be doomed to failure. No doubt 
1¢ most important task before the “interim-supergovern- 
rent” of the four leading United Nations will be the 
tablishment of order as a pre-condition for a hoped for 
litical “federation of Europe.” Most appropriate is the 
arning of this author not to use food (the major want of 
suffering Europe) as a political weapon but to distribute 
od without discrimination on the sole basis of need. Politics 
ould be adjourned while these emergency measures are 1n 
foe. 


‘This study is packed with stimulating material, especially 


insofar as the immediate problems and aims of the postwar 
world are concerned. Where it falls somewhat short is in its 
analysis of long term propositions. One may well question 
what the author has to say on the coming federation of 
Europe and the new imperialism, on the Anglo-American 
union, the new balance of power, and the places assigned to 
Germany and Russia in the postwar world. But all these 
@ments on the peace are too fragmentary to represent a 
real contribution to the broad theme of a postwar order. The 
main function of a discussion such as this is to raise questions 
and to help prepare a responsible public for the great task 
ahead of us. Here Mr. Motherwell performs a real service. 
Wesleyan University Sicmunp NEUMANN 


Psychiatry in the Modern World 


MIND, MEDICINE, AND MAN, by Gregory Zilboorg, M.D. Harcourt 
Brace. 344 pp. Price $3.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THIs BOOK Is INTENDED AS A GENERAL ORIENTATION FOR THE 
non-medical reader as to the role of psychiatry in relation to 
other phases of modern life. Among books and articles 
written with this same general purpose this one is rather 
unique in its attempt to discuss the function of psychiatry 
in the light of a broad historical and philosophical perspective. 
Dr. Zilboorg’s long interest and extensive studies in the his- 
tory of psychiatry make him particularly well fitted for such 
an attempt. 

One of the best chapters is the first, “On Certain Miscon- 
ceptions,’ which attempts an historical and psychological 
analysis of the reasons why people are so much more unwill- 
ing to acknowledge a mental illness than they are to admit 
that they suffer from most other kinds of physical illness. 
In a later chapter, “Crime and Judgment,” the author bases 
an eloquent appeal for better utilization of modern psychiatric 
insight in the criminal courts upon an interesting survey of 
the history of the present day attitudes of the law toward 
the problem of insanity and crime. Several chapters outline 
the psychoanalytic ‘contributions to the psychological under- 
standing of mental illnesses and attempt a judicious analysis 
of the motives and trends that have led to divergent schools 
of thought in relation to psychoanalysis. The chapter on 
“Civilization and the Social Sciences” deprecates aspirations 
“to cure our culture of its ills’ by means of psychoanalysis as 
one form of the illusion of the “fundamental perfectibility 
of man at the hands of man himself.” The reason for the 
author’s pessimism becomes clearer in the following chapter 
in which is discussed the fundamental role played by aggres- 
sive impulses under many different guises. 

Tuomas M. Frencu, M.D. 


Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago 


The Great Strike of Fifty Years Ago 


THE PULLMAN STRIKE: The -Story of a Unique Experiment and 
of a Great Labor Upheaval, by Almont Lindsey. University of 
Chicago Press. 385 pp. Price $3.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc, 


HERE Is A BOOK THAT BELONGS HIGH ON THE READING LIST OF 
all those who have learned how much the experience of the 
past illumines the problems of the present. By a professor 
of history at Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Va., 
it tells the absorbing story of the “model town” of Pullman, 
seemingly a philanthropy of a warmhearted employer for his 
employes but in truth a kind of “medieval barony,” and o 
the epochal strike which occurred there in 1894 and its rela- 
tion to other strikes of the times growing out of bad housing, 
excessive hours, and poor wages. 

The characters of the dramatic story are no less notable 
than its theme: George M. Pullman, pudgy, bewhiskered 
capitalist-monopolist sleeping car manufacturer, whose poli- 
cies were so reactionary that even Mark Hanna exploded: 
“The damned idiot ought to arbitrate, arbitrate, arbitrate! ... 
Go and live in Pullman and find out how much he gets 
sellin’ city water and gas 10 percent higher to those poor 
fools”; calm, dispassionate Gene Debs, who went into the 
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strike as a labor organizer and came out of its prison sentence 


a national figure “unalterably committed to socialism as the 
only hope of mankind”; John Peter Altgeld, the staunch 
governor of Illinois, who opposed federal intervention to 
break the strike; and the determined Grover Cleveland in the 
White House, whose order put United States troops on the 
grounds against the striking workers; Clarence Darrow, coun- 
sel for the defense, beginning a long career on the side of the 
oppressed and ignored. : 

The contemporary view. was that the outcome constituted 
an overwhelming defeat for the American Railway Union. 
But the union had a longer view. Looking to the future it 
confidently declared: “No, it was not a defeat—this ending of 
the most momentous strike of modern times. It could not 
be, when we are so near a century that is surely to see the 
rights of the masses take that place in the policies of nations 
which is now basely devoted to the privileges of classes. So 
saying, it seemed to anticipate the gains that were inevitably 
on the way: the Clayton Anti-Trust Act, Norris-La Guardia 
Anti-Injunction Act, Wagner act, Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Mr. Lindsey explores the bitter controversy with scrupulous 
impartiality. But he does not permit his scholarly disinterest 
to keep him from finding out how the Department of Justice 
worked with the railroads; how the judiciary itself took a 


prominent part in prosecuting the defendants. To this reader | 
the most interesting chapter of all gave the reaction of “public 
opinion and the press.” For here are the facts about the out 
right taking of purported news reports and “authentic” pic- 
tures of railroad cars and buildings in flames; troops with | 
fixed bayonets holding back angry crowds; police firing and 
charging upon mobs; incendiaries with torches, and plunder- 
ing men and women carrying loot from wrecked cars. When 
a reporter on the Chicago Tribune refused to swear before a 
grand jury that the distorted version of his interview with 
Debs was as he had written it, he was dismissed from his job. 
There were a few papers which gave the workers a break and 
a few more that were impartial, but as a whole the press was 
violently anti-union. ; 

“The Pullman Strike” is a definite contribution to Ameri- 
can social history. As such it is a reminder of the loss that 
historical writing and teaching suffered when Marcus Lee 
Hansen died in 1938. For it was this outstanding authority 
on American immigration who suggested to the author, then 
a graduate student at the University of Illinois, that he in- 
vestigate the town of Pullman as a social experiment. Why 
can’t more doctoral dissertations in the social sciences have the 
obvious practical value of this one? 


St. Louts, Mo. Irvinc DiILviarp 


THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 


(Continued from page 353) 


in the form of student loans or free tuition has been provided 
for a small number of teachers and prospective teachers in 
certain war-related subjects, but such aids barely scratch the 
surface of the need. Proposals are being considered for 
various forms of financial assistance that would help in re: 
cruiting and holding teachers on the job, but the prospects 
for favorable action on these proposals are not known. The 
U. S. Employment Service is assisting in teacher placement 
both on a state and interstate basis, but such services have not 
been expanded materially. Within the limits of their facilities 
the U. S. Office of Education and other government agencies 
are assisting in the collection and dissemination of informa- 
tion that is of assistance in formulating plans for meeting 
teacher shortage problems. 

The institutions that train teachers are handicapped ser- 
iously in supplying their peacetime quotas because of their 
heavy losses in enrollments and because of the growing lack 
of interest in teaching on the part of students. Less than half 
of the normal supply of new teachers from the colleges is ex- 
pected next year. However, the colleges are making what- 
ever contributions they can by accelerating courses, extending 
teacher-placement services, recruiting students, and similar 
activities, Probably their most helpful special contributions 
are the provision of refresher and supplementary courses for 
teachers returning to service, or “converting” to shortage 
fields, and the adjustment of curricula and courses to meet 
wartime needs of teachers in service. 

There are understandable limitations to the contributions 
of the teaching profession to the solution of the shortage 
problem. As professional workers and public servants, teach- 
ers are more reluctant than non-professional groups to press 
their claims for more adequate compensation by militant 
methods. Despite the fact that teachers have long carried 
the torch in school betterment, there is a widespread feeling 
among them that, since the public owns the schools and foots 
the bills for the educational services provided, it should see 
that the teachers who render such services are fairly com- 
pensated. Furthermore, it is not necessary nowadays for un- 
derpaid teachers to fight for a living wage; they have only to 
resign from the schools and ‘accept any one of the higher- 
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paid non-teaching jobs to be had on every hand. However, 
strong efforts are being made by national and state teachers’ 
associations and school officials to make the public aware of 
the seriousness of the situation in the schools, to plan help- 
ful legislation, and to encourage and assist the rank and file 
of the profession to stand by their posts as long as possible. 
More effective action by taxpayers and by their representa> 
tives in government is to be expected when the public is fully 
awakened to the need for more and better teachers for their 
children. Meantime, there are many lay organizations, clubs, 
associations, newspapers, periodicals, and other agencies and 
institutions that can directly serve the national interest on 
the home front by insisting that every classroom be staffed 
by a reasonably competent teacher. Investigation of short-~ 
ages, publicity, teacher recruiting and registration, stimula-_ 
tion of local and state governmental assistance, and action to— 
encourage teachers already in service to remain on the job, 
are some of the lines of effort open to lay agencies. 
A considerable variety of methods has been used by various 
agencies in different parts of the country to solve the teacher 
shortage problem. The results to date have been disappoint 
ing. Conditions are growing worse, not better. Certainly no 
one method will solve the problem. Wider and more vigorous 
use of most of these methods is demanded if the schools are 
not to suffer ever-increasing damage. — 


UNITY OF ACTION BY THE FRIENDS OF THE SCHOOLS IS GREATLY 
needed. The administration of teacher personnel is not only 
decentralized among the forty-eight states, but is further de 
centralized among some 117,000 school districts. Neverthe- 
less, domestic battles in the national interest, as well as for- 
eign wars and campaigns, are won only through some mea: 
ure of unified action. 

If this nation neglects its schools, it will neglect the ve 
citadels of democracy. To safeguard our form of governmen 
ballots as well as bullets are necessary. If, after the war, w 
have lost the margin of safety we have so far held in the un. 
ending “race between education and catastrophe,” we sh 
scarcely have won the war for democracy, no matter how 
favorable the military decision may be. a 
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KNOW-WHY IN WAR JOB TRAINING 
(Continued from page 357) 
Se 
id, Labels show what part was played in that raid by 
\dio equipment made in the plant. Workers cluster about 
in their off-time, discussing with keen interest the war 
les of the equipment they produce. 
From other displays created by workers in Bendix Radio 
ants, a mew trainee can learn exactly how each small oper- 
ion fits into the finished job. In the center of every dis- 
ay case is a completed instrument, around which are spread 
s component parts. A ribbon runs from each part to the 
ace where it fits into the assembled instrument. On the 
bbon is the name of the worker who made that part. The 
‘inted explanation under the case carries some such tmes- 
ge as the following: 


Instruments like this intermediate frequency transmitter are 
ed on all our battleships for sending messages. When Italian 
ibmarines were preying on Allied shipping in the Mediterranean, 
ese instruments sent the warnings that brought our African- 
sed planes to the rescue. 


Worker-management training committees search out the 
»ots where production lags or where. the quality of the work 
| below standard, study the trouble, and often find that more 
now-why is needed. 
It was such a case with fifty girls who compile calibration 
bles for supersensitive frequency indicators. The job of 
,aking up the tables is done in the Charles Street plant in 
altimore; the instruments themselves—watchdogs that recog- 
ize friend or foe among the myriad radio signals that hum 
arough the ether in a battle area—were made at Towson. 
he work done at Charles Street was the dull business of 
1aking endless calculations on a comptometer and writing 
xe results on the blank pages of the book which goes with 
ich instrument. Many girls could not understand why their 
sremen were so finicky about accuracy. 
One morning the whole department was closed down and 
1e girls were taken to Towson. They watched every step in 
ie assembly of the instruments, and saw the beginnings of 
1e calibration operation which it was their job to finish. 
here they realized that all this effort and hairline precision 
ould be wasted unless their own work was faultless—for 
aless the figures were correct for eacli particular instrument, 
would not give accurate readings. Since that time, a mas- 
ke is a rarity. 
Know-why is more than a technique for teaching new 
ills in a hurry. By taking time to explain the why of 
ings, Bendix instructors get the jump on problems that 
use friction between workers and employers. Workers who 
iderstand their jobs do not get bored and spend their time 
ping; they do not quit or stay away from work except for 
.€ most urgent reasons. 
To many trainees the factory is a strange, alarming new 
orld. Know-why helps make it familiar and friendly, and 
e chance to keep on learning new things fills this new 
orld with excitement and variety. The worker sees in his 
structor’s patient explanations evidence that the manage- 
ent is interested in 47s working problems, and he returns 
at interest with an enthusiasm which keeps war materials 
mbling faster off the production line. 
Bendix officials point out that, when peace comes, indus- 
y will face a tremendous training problem. Production 
ethods have changed radically under the pressure of war 
cessity, and millions of men returning from the armed 
rces will need to be taught the new techniques. When that 
ne comes, know-why teaching will speed the change-over 
peacetime production—and to a more wholesome _rela- 
1 between employers and employes in the permanent set- 
» of American industry. _ 
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Important New Books 


“Intensely interesting and significant.” 
—Newsweek 


The Legacy 
of Nazism 


The Economic and Social Consequences of 
Totalitarianism 


By Frank Munk 


The author of “Economics of Force” here 
describes the drastic social, economic and 
political changes wrought by Nazi domina- 
tion. A return to pre-war conditions is im- 
possible, says this brilliant Czech economist. 
There will be no reconstruction but a new 
construction, and we must plan for it now. 
“It has fundamental vision and perspective 
- badly needed in a confused time.”—Chicago 
SL Se Me ates eee rc crema at Be et aoe $2.50 


A bold challenge 
Towards An 
Abiding Peace 


By R. M. Maclver 


Professor Maclver of Columbia University ex- 
plains why and how he believes war can be 
abolished and states the price we will have 
to pay. 

“This book, no less than Willkie’s ‘One 
World’ ought to be the book for everybody 
to read this year.”—Chicago Sun. 

As Harry Hansen says in the World Tele- 
gram, “Those who are studying Walter Lipp- 
mann’s ‘nuclear’ plan will do well to con- 
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Practical planning 
The New Europe 


By Bernard Newman 


Here is a profound study of the problems 
of settling Kurope’s boundaries. The author 
combines information drawn from official 
sources and from history, with that gathered 
in twelve years of travelling through Europe. 
History, physical geography, economics, lan- 
guage, religion, ethnic lines—and the senti- 
ments of each population are considered. 
Maps andi indexs.jeic >< ciel siriepeielateit ies =i $3.75 


A medern social and political history of Spain 


The Spanish 
Labyrinth 


By Gerald Brenan 


This accurate and fully documented history 


is a living story of the struggles and sacrifices 
of simple men in search of justice and good 
government. The many years Mr. Brenan 
spent as a farmer in Spain have given him 
full understanding of his subject $3.50 
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an increased accident rate but the simple conveniences of 
\unchrooms and sanitary facilities are inadequately provided. 

War industries operate on a longer working week and in 
some instances utilize two night shifts, which are called by 
the workers the “swing” shift (from about 3:30 p.m. to mid- 
night) and the “graveyard” shift (from about 11:30 p.m. to 
8:00 a.m.) The schedule of work is further complicated in 
that some factories rotate the shifts for workers to equalize 
the burden of night work. A man might work two weeks 
during the day, then two weeks at night, then back again 
to day work. Regular attendance under these conditions of 
a longer working week, night work, and rotating shifts is 
more difficult than under more normal circumstances. 

Though the increase in absences in wartime is under- 
standable, the fact remains that the sights must be raised for 
standards of performance in time of war. Justifiable reasons 
for staying away from work in time of peace are not neces- 
sarily justifiable when the loss of man-hours on the produc- 
tion front can delay the day of victory. Some workers ap- 
preciate this, as is evidenced by the remark of a welder to 
his colleague, who complained about Sunday work being fa- 
tiguing: “Hey, buddy, Pearl Harbor was on Sunday—re- 
member?” 


Management and Absenteeism 


OUTSTANDING IN THE OWI FINDINGS WAS THE CORRELATION 
between efficiency in management and good attendance rec- 
ords on the part of employes. Plants with enlightened per- 
sonnel practices do not have acute problems of absenteeism. 
Conversely, where working conditions are substandard, ab- 
senteeism rates are high. 

Thus plants with systematic programs for dealing with 
absenteeism have half the truancy rate (4.4 percent) of estab- 
lishments where the methods for dealing with absenteeism 
are on a hit-or-miss basis (8.1 percent). 

A striking illustration of the value of thoroughgoing treat- 
ment is to be found in the aircraft industry, where absences 
are higher on the average than in most war industries. Two 
aircraft factories were studied in the same community; hence, 
conditions of production and living conditions were the same 
for both concerns. Yet Company I had an absenteeism rate 
double that of Company II. Though both plants have been 
concerned about the problem and have taken remedial steps, 
the program at Company II is unusually thorough. Its treat- 
ment of absenteeism emphasizes prevention rather than cure. 
Its health and personnel services are envisaged as central to 
its anti-absenteeism campaign. This plant’s medical facilities 
are good. There are two doctors and eleven nurses on duty 
in the plant. Strict pre-employment physical examinations 
are the practice. Periodical check-ups are made for em- 
ployes with “suggestive” chest conditions. Vitamin tablets 
are furnished workers at cost. There are one hundred people 
on the staff of the personnel department. The welfare staff 
has thirty-five members. There is a full time recreational 
director with two part time assistants. A women’s counselor 
works with civic and state agencies on the child care prob- 

lem. 

Every attempt is made to provide facilities at the plant 
for tasks which would automatically necessitate taking time 
off the job, In cases of wage garnishments, the personnel de- 
partment assists in making arrangements for payment and 
release. Exemption from jury duty is offered employes and 
the personnel office handles all details of the exemption. Two 
notary publics are available without charge. Traffic citations 
are taken care of so that employes do not have to appear 
personally in court. Banking and loan service is provided on 
the grounds. Deputy registrars are brought to the plant for 
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wish something would come in for us to do. Our buildis 


ABSENTEEISM IN WAR INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 347) 


the convenience of employes in registering for voting. — 

Of the eighteen plants studied, the smaller the establish 
ment the lower its rate of absenteeism, as a general rule 
This correlation with size is probably not so much a functioi 
of size, itself, as of rapid growth. The larger plants in 
cluded in this survey have expanded quickly and have hac 
greater difficulty in approaching perfect functioning that 
the smaller factories. ie 

In general, the better the physical working conditions if 
the plant, the less absenteeism it reports. Some of the bac 
conditions of work that were found were: lack of safety 
devices; inadequate ventilating systems to‘ carry off fume 
and odors; poor heating; damp and poorly lighted work 
rooms; insufficient and unsanitary washroom and toilet fa 
cilities; lack of decent lunchrooms. 

The plants located in areas of housing shortage and inade 
quate transportation are likely to have high absence records 
Such factories, as a rule, have mushroomed overnight anc 
along with unsatisfactory community conditions go inade 
quate plant provisions for the comfort and safety of th 
workers. 

Absenteeism, the study made clear, is definitely correlatec 
with low worker morale. Workers dissatisfied with the pro 
motional policy of the company, workers lacking confidenet 
in management, workers disliking the plant as a place t 
work, workers disliking the type of work they are doing— 
all contribute more absences than satisfied workers. Loy 
morale in the majority of these instances, moreover, is a direc 
function of bad working conditions. Workers who distrus 
safety conditions, for example, have a poorer attendance rec 
ord than workers satisfied with safety conditions. And th 
workers objecting to the safety conditions are those employe 
in plants with greater health hazards. 

If for purpose of comparison a worker is arbitrarily classi 
fied as an absentee if he has been away from work mor 
than 3 percent of the time, over a three-month period, wi 
find that there are more absentees among: 


Workers disliking type of work (44 percent) than worker 
liking their‘ job (36 percent); ¥ 
Workers disliking their plant as place to work (50 per 
cent) than workers liking plant (37 percent); : 
Workers objecting to plant health conditions (43 percént 
than workers finding plant a healthy place (36 percent); 
Workers objecting to safety conditions (45 percent) tha 
workers satisfied with safety conditions (37 percent); 
Workers dissatisfied with lunch arrangements (47 percent 
than workers satisfied (38 percent); 


Workers dissatisfied with promotional policy (40 percent 
than workers satisfied (34 percent); 


Workers lacking confidence in management (43 percent 
than workers with confidence (37 percent). 


‘ 


The effect of poor production falls with particular force ¢ 
the’ worker who is new to industrial life. The followin 
statement by a young woman indicates the effect both of po 
plant facilities and of inefficient production: — 

“When I see a day go by and things don’t go right, at 
we stand around or take care of some small things th 
aren't really for the war at all I just get choked up ‘af 
want to do something quick. Some days we're rushed 
our department and some days we just stand around 


isn’t exactly the most sanitary place. Many’s the time I 
come home sick. There’s no hot water, and you have 
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g your own soap. We get so dirty—and then we have 
ro home that way. When the girls all have cramps in 
ace like that you can just bet it’s because it’s never warm 
ugh for anything like comfort. There isn’t a very nice 
e for the girls. There are only three toilets there for 150 
s, and one of them was broken for nine months before 
’ fixed it... . They ought to fix up the rest room so the 
s could really relax. 
You get so dreary-like in that place where we work it’s 
onder more don’t stay out more often. I never worked 
a shop before. Lots of them have never worked in a 
p before. 
It's just heedlessness on the part of the company. They 
it production and God knows we want production, but 
y could treat the people so they would never stay out un- 
they broke a leg. People don’t need any more .time 
than Sunday—although it would help if the shops and 
igs stayed open here later and the bank and like that. 
it’s just that they got a place there that just makes 
ple sick, gives them colds, and makes them dreary.” 


fost workers do not themselves link better eating facilities 
h absenteeism prevention, but their complaints about the 
it often emphasize the difficulty of getting a decent meal 
or near the plant. One shipyard worker, writing in the 
it magazine, makes the connection between food and at- 
dance at work: 


Over at Yard 3 last Monday the old yard bird bumped 
» two girl burners eating their lunch by the check-out 
2s in the rain. The girls looked like two dead kittens 
ting in a rain barrel. Seems somebody swiped their 
ch pails on the ferry so they were eating the only kind 
unch they could buy—a jigger-sized box of cottage cheese. 
That’s the way it is at Yard 3. If you forget your lunch 
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lose it, you can’t get a check-out pass to go and buy some 
re. At Yard 2 you're lucky. If you don’t have a pail 
lunch whistle time, you can sneak up against the fence 
| sniff the delicious, tantalizing smells floating out the 
idow of the office workers’ cafeteria. And at Yard 1 
re really in gravy—slightly chilled. For any small sum 
to a buck you can buy one of those extra special box 
ches from food wagons inside the gate. Of course, one 
neman got sick last week just after he finished his fancy 
dwiches and potato salad, and yesterday another crane- 
n had cramps so they had to carry him down from his 
irley to the first aid station. But maybe cranemen have 
icate stomachs. When is somebody going to get wise to 
cold fact that much of the unofficial absenteeism and 
cial sickness are caused purely and simply by cold, lousy, 
| otherwise inadequate food?” 
Ynce it is recognized that absenteeism is not usually capri- 
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THE DETROIT RIOTS 


(Continued from page 339) 


reactions of the American groups which now come 1n conflict 
with each other. Negro leadership has a responsibility for 
thoughtful pronouncements and planning which are as little 
provocative of hostile reaction as they can be made. Too often 
Negroes, like other disadvantaged groups mistake hotheaded 
speech and action for courage and resolution. On the other 
hand white leadership carries a continuing responsibility for 
staying in the struggle for human rights, since the struggle 
of the Negro for equal citizenship is the struggle of all 
America for full democracy. I am sure that Mr. Norton 
would not say for one moment that we can afford to with- 
hold our efforts in behalf of stronger-democratic government 
because we are in a war. The very nature of this war makes 
those efforts of greater significance. The most enlightened 
leadership among organized labor and industrial management 
in Detroit gave the city officials and the rest of the community 
a striking demonstration of how to handle a riot situation. 
There were no outbreaks in plants. Organized labor proved 
itself the most stalwart defender of the Negro community. 

Here are some practical steps that can be taken in every 
American city to prevent repetition of our national disgraces 
in Mobile, Ala.; Beaumont, Tex.; Newark, N. J.; Detroit, 
Mich.; and, more recently, New York City. First, one city- 
wide committee, or a number of smaller committees can be 
organized to impress upon the daily press, as well as the 
Negro weekly press, the newspaper’s responsibility for report- 
ing and interpreting news of racial developments in objective 
and constructive fashion. It has been what Negroes consider 
to be a biased interpretation of racial problems that has added 
fuel to their flame of present bitter resentment. On the other 
hand, it is perfectly true that the Negro press has frequently 
leaned over in the other direction and added to this resent- 
ment by stressing unfavorable rather than favorable develop- 
ments in interracial relations. 

Second, Negroes must be disabused of their widespread 
notion that they fight their battle for racial emancipation 
alone. The organization of frequent forum meetings, plan- 
ning conferences, and discussion groups among white and 
colored citizens on all income levels and of all political opin- 
ions will go far to impress upon Negroes a confidence in the 
friendship and support of liberal white Americans and a 
realization that their struggle is part of a larger effort for 
social reform. This confidence and realization will do much 
to rob the Negro community of its dangerous, bitter attitude. 

Third, frontal attack should be organized by various in- 
terest groups on the pressing economic problems of Negroes. 
Every city should have an interracial committee working to 
provide better housing for Negroes, both publicly and _pri- 
vately built. These committees should include white real 
estate and financial leaders, since these groups are most_apt 
to head a move to block off expansion of the Negro neigh- 
borhood. It is an ironic truth that the most rigid opponents 
of the Negro’s residential expansion are apt to be found in 
church organizations, serving as deacons, vestrymen and even 
clergyruen. Here is a challenge for the church. Job-finding 
committees, labor union committees for workers’ education 
and organization of Negroes, health and hospital committees 
to provide decent medical care and training facilities for 
Negroes are needed in practically every city. Here, again, 
stronger leadership must be found among influential “con- 
servatives.”» . 

And last, but by no means finally, white and colored 
citizens should be discussing and attacking problems of police 
protection, crime and delinquency, transportation, sanitation, 
and the like, as they impinge upon the interest of the Negro 
community. 

In all of these activities, it must be remembered that 
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curity. In the face of its limited resources and lack of 


_ Great Britain, New Zealand and elsewhere, the same fe 


_ responsibility for the prosecution of the war. There are ; 


frequently it is not a case of the Negro pressing for advan] 
ment, but one of the Negro defending himself against bel 
driven farther back. Detroit is a case in point. Here 1 
city northern in location and in many social attitudes. C 
Detroiters have permitted new residents from other parts 
the country to import and thrust upon the community idi 
and attitudes which are actually foreign to the city. Ma 
southerners belligerently resent the efforts of northern 
to bring “alien” notions into the deep South and insist up 
newcomers conforming to local traditions. Is it not ti 
that northern communities begin to take stock of and pri 
in their own traditions of equal opportunity and secure pi 
tection for all the people? | 
Mr. Norton is right when he points out that our prese 
state of racial relations is fraught with danger and I am gl; 
to note his insistence that “the Negro’s quest for full dem 
cratic equality should live forever.” I am concerned lest sor 
of his readers interpret the general message of his article 
counsel to retreat on basic issues of American democrac 
Those who do draw such interpretation and allow the Detr 
disaster to swerve them from their commitment to the cau 
of interracial democracy are doing less than full justice bo 
to that cause and to the whole cause of American democrac 
Lester B, Grane 

Executive Secretary, National Urban League 


SECURITY IN MEXICO 


(Continued from page 355) 


pesos in 1940; the value of goods exported annually i 
creased from 750,000,000 pesos to 960,000,000 pesos in t 
same period. The war and the American demand for ra 
materials partially explain this increase. But even before t 
war, Mexico was rapidly becoming industrialized, and h 
per capita income was growing at a faster rate than ev 
before in her history. These tangible evidences of econom 
progress are apparent even while Mexico is shouldering t 
burden of the safeguards which, throughout history, 1 
dustrialization has required. 

The question whether Mexico can bear this cost is tw 
fold. Only one part of this question is usually asked: C; 
Mexican taxpayers, as distinguished from the employes wl 
will be directly benefited, carry their portion of this finana 
cost? Perhaps time alone will tell. At the moment 7 
Mexican people have chosen through their democratic pre 
esses to assume the cost, large as it appears. Half the cc 
is to be borne by employers; one fourth by employes, a1 
the remaining one fourth by contributions from the fede 
government. But the other phase of the question, not oft 
mentioned in the United States, is strikingly illustrated 
Mexico. There the costs of destitution arising from t 
usual causes of ill health, disability, large families, unemple 
ment, and old age, are indelibly written in low producti 
per worker and in stunted, shortened lives. As Sir Willia 
Beveridge commented on several occasions during his rece 
visit here, it is not a question whether a country can affo 
the cost, but rather how it will meet-a cost it must pay: 
any case in oné way or another. 

Mexico is one of the last of the important countries in th 
hemisphere to undertake a national program of social 


vious experience, Mexico has launched the boldest atta k 
all upon the hazards which threaten “freedom from wai 
for the average man and woman. It has taken this step 
a time when the ferment for the extension of social secut 
to all the major hazards is becoming increasingly appar 


in the United States. And at a time when, in Cana 


is claiming the attention of national leaders who also ca: 


© 


viduals and groups who contend that proposals tor social 
rity are merely the shibboleths of politicians or the in- 
tions of ambitious, self-seeking bureaucrats. There are 
¢ who ascribe the establishment of social security to the 
our Party in Great Britain, the “New Deal” in the United 
es, or the sindicatos in Mexico. Mexico’s adoption of a 
al security act as it comes of age industrially suggests, 
yever, that the full protection of workers against the risks 
unemployment, illness, disability, and old age is an 
jitable and essential concomitant of a country’s industrial 
urity. 


JEWISH RIGHTS IN A POSTWAR WORLD 
(Continued from page 350) 


ality, living together with various other nationalities; and 
onality in Eastern Europe would have not only cultural 
also political implications. The Jewish language (or lan- 
ges) would be accorded political recognition before courts 
administrative authorities; it would be the language of 
ruction in Jewish schools. Jewish schools would enjoy 
status of public schools, maintained by the state as part 
ts free and compulsory educational system, and not that of 
intary private associations, as in the United States. The 
ish communities in Eastern Europe would likewise be 
sgnized as official bodies, authorized and empowered by 
state to conduct the distinctively Jewish aspects of the 
ermment’s cultural undertakings. 


edom as a People 


ULE INSOFAR AS JEWISH GROUP RIGHTS ARE CONCERNED, 
ality involves one form of status in the United States and 
stern Europe and a radically different one in the multi- 
onal states of Eastern Europe, equality for the Jewish 
ple must involve a third type of status. In Palestine, Jew- 
nationhood must be clear and untrammeled. Minority 
us for the Jews in Palestine would be a miscarriage of 
ice. 

‘o say this is not to ignore the Arabs, who are a national 
munity and constitute at present the majority of the 
ulation of Palestine. The Zionist movement has advanced 
claim of a Jewish Commonwealth in postwar Palestine, 
there can be little doubt that that was the intent of the 
our Declaration (1917) and of the Palestine Mandate. 
re people have proposed a bi-national state for Palestine. 
sither case, the status of the Arabs, and the relation be- 
en the Arab and Jewish communities would have to be 
‘rmined. But this perplexing problem requires separate 


extensive treatment. Here we are concerned solely with 


ish status and, whatever the disposition of Palestine— 
ther a Jewish Commonwealth or a bi-national state is 
blished—the Jews must have the full status of a political 
on empowered either independently or jointly with the 
stinian Arabs to maintain the state. — 

‘wish life in Palestine would not be supplementary to 
ther civilization—as in the United States. The Jewish 
ip would not constitute a minority—as in Eastern Eur- 
The full expression of the Jewish personality, in all its 
cts, would be Jewish. Language and culture, even eco- 
lic and social life would have a Jewish character; the 
ical structure would bear a Jewish imprint. 

alestine should thus afford the opportunity for a free and 
indered development of Jewish life. There would be one 
on the earth’s surface where Jewish culture would be 
vary’ and not ancillary. There alone, Jewish culture 
ld be world culture colored and reflected by the Jewish 
us. And Palestine would sustain and stimulate Jewish 
iral life throughout the world. 

Jewish homeland would afford a refuge for the hunted 
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Jews of Europe. It is easy enough to say that refugee Jews 
will be permitted to return to their old homes. Large num- 
bers will not return, because there will be nothing to return 
to but harrowing memories. Their homes and, in many in- 
stances, their home countries are no more. Nazi indoctrina- 
tion has reared a generation which will find it difficult to 
regard a Jew as a human being. 

ig -whany parts of Europe, the Jews’ means of livelihood 
will have disappeared, not only because of Nazi plundering, 
but because of the probable disappearance of their occupa- 
tions as middlemen. It is doubtful whether the devastated 
areas can or will be rebuilt by free capitalism. Some form of 
cooperative or state enterprise will, in all likelihood, be neces- 
sary; and in the confusion inevitable at the close of a total 
war, the Jews run the risk of being forgotten. 

Hence large numbers of Jews will require new homes, and 
the states of the world, even those with sparsely settled areas, 
have manifested little inclination to open their doors to home- 
less Jews. Palestine alone is capable of absorbing considerable 
numbers of uprooted Jews. 

A national homeland would give the Jewish people stand- 
ing in the world community. No people has suffered from 
Nazi fury as have the Jews; and yet Jews, as Jews, do not 
figure in the assault upon Nazi-fascist barbarism. True 
enough, Jews as individuals serve in the armed forces of 
every member of the United Nations. But they serve, and 
properly so, as nationals of their respective countries. The 
Jews as a people catch the public eye only as martyrs. As 
avengers of inhumanity, as participants in the crusade against 
savagery, the voice of the Jewish people has been smothered. 

No euphemism or diplomatic claptrap can conceal the 
fact that refugees and stateless persons have been wronged 
as Jews. One who has suffered outrage as a Jew would un- 
doubtedly want to meet his tormentor on equal terms and 
show him that there is dignity and pride and courage in the 
Jew. Yet even the refugees and the stateless have not been 
permitted to resist or overcome their enemies as Jews. In the 
fighting near Bizerte, the French Africa Corps acquitted 
itself well, but the many Jewish refugees who serve as vol- 


_ unteers in that unit remained anonymous. This anonymity 


which engulfs ‘the Jewish people in the fight against Nazi 
aggression, and in the plans for redressing the wrongs 
against humanity, is one of the most distressing and humiliat- 
ing aspects of the present Jewish tragedy. 

A Jewish national homeland in Palestine—a real one, not 
a White Paper one—would lift the veil of anonymity from 
the Jewish people. Its name would appear not only in the 
liturgy of protests against persecution, but also in the roster 
of peoples who fight for freedom, and who share in the 
building of a better world. Only a homeland in Palestine 
would assure equality to the Jewish people. 


THIS ANALYSIS. OF WHAT JEWISH STATUS IN THE POSTWAR 
world calls for rests on no utopian presuppositions. Accepted 
relationships between Jews and non-Jews will, in all likeli- 
hood, continue, and equality must remain the guiding prin- 
ciple in the treatment of all minorities. Individual liberties 
are, of course, indispensable, but they do not meet all needs. 
Equality must extend to the group, and in dealing with 
groups we must be careful not to assume that this guiding 
principle is absolute and universal, requiring identical forms 
everywhere. nee 

Conditions will determine the postwar status of Jews as 
of other similar groups. In the United States and the West- 
ern world, the Jewish religious and cultural heritage can be 
maintained through cultural supplementation. In multi-na- 
tional states, principally those of Eastern Europe, the Jews 
would constitute a minority nationality with political as well 
as cultural implications. And in Palestine, the Jews should 
be a territorial nation. 
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An Imperative for Group Leaders! 
PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL GROUP WORK 
Everett W. DuVall 
Director, Dept. of Soc. Group Work, Temple 
University gives first practical, experience- 
packed, non-technical guide on how to individ- 
ualize the services rendered to groups in 

leisure-time agencies. $2.50. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York City 


American Sociological Review 


Official Journal of the American Sociological 

Society. In addition to papers and proceedings 

of the Society, it contains articles on sociological 

research, news notes, book reviews, and foreign 
correspondence. 


Subscription $4.00 a year 
Special library rate, $3.00 
Address: Managing Editor, 
American Sociological Review, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


SOVIET RUSSIA ATLAS 


History ° Geography ¢ Resources 


Americans owe 
it to them- 
selves to learn 
more about the 


Soviet Union. 
This new atlas 
affords a quick 
easy and inexpensive way to learn, 32 
colored maps. Size of atlas 10x72 
inches. Send $1.00. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT, COMPANY 
5251 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40 


x 
IN MAPS 


World Without An Axis 
New “Liberty” Mounting 


8” GLOBE 


A good globe in 
a very usable 
style of 
mounting, 
8” Cradle Mtg. 
Axis Frée 


Send $3.95. We shi ostpaid. 
Send check, draft or one order 


DENOYER-GEPPERT, COMPANY 
5251 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40 


A NEW WORLD MAP 
of the Atlantic Charter 


Decorative - Pictorial 


A beautifully colored wall map 45x35”, designed 
to illustrate the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. The wording of the charter appears 
on a scroll at the top of the map. ; 
Send $3.00 for Map P9ac—aAtlantic Charter 
Mtg.—IP Paper sheet suitable for framing. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT, COMPANY 
5251 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40 
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WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED—CASE WORKERS, School of So- 
cial Work Graduates, by the Connecticut Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, Hartford, Connecticut, a 
state-wide, private, non-sectarian child placing 
agency. Active war production area with 
greatly increased need for services last two 
vears. Opening for experienced and trained 

workers in district offices covering rural .sec- 
tions of the state with interest and experience 
in community organization desirable. Also 
opening in Hartford Office, work experience 
not essential. Salary range $1680-$2400. 


Trained and experienced case worker for large 
mental hospital in Pennsylvania. Prefer grad- 
uate of accredited school of social work, but 
applicant must have at least one year of such 
training including supervised field experience 
and some courses in psychiatric social work. 
Good salary and opportunity for advancement. 
7883 Survey. 


Case Worker by Jewish family agency, Mid- 
western city. Completion of graduate school 
work and experience desired. Salary $2000- 
$2610 dependent upon qualifications. 7884 
Survey. 


Case Worker professional trained, experienced, 
with interest, personality and ability for po- 


include group educational program, public 
relations and personal counselling. Salary 
range $2400-$3105. Address: 15 Fernando 
Street. 


CASE WORKER—trained and _ experienced— 
well established family welfare agency in 
San Francisco. 7890 Survey. 


CASE WORKER: With at least one year grad- 
uate training, field work preferably in child 
welfare, for child placement, foster home find- 
ing in interesting rural section of Delaware. 
Able supervision. Salary $1650-$1775, ac- 
cording to training and experience. ‘State age, 
training and experience. Enclose picture with 
application. 7891 Survey. 


WANTED: Case Worker in a Jewish Child 
Placement Agency. Apply Director, 185 West- 
bourne Parkway, Hartford, Conn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Young woman, 34, Master of Social Work De- 
Z 12% years case work and group work; 
refugee and immigration experience. Interested 
in Supervisory or Administrative position. 
7893 Survey. 


Part-time work wanted by business woman, em- 
ployed during day. Experience in interview- 
ing, contact, placement, industrial social prob- 
lems, etc, 
est references, 


Late afternoon and evening. High- 
7878 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE—available—15 years institutional 
administration and five years social work ex- 
perience in private case work as superintend- 
ent of Home for Dependent Children, New 
York State. 7877 Survey. 


Married couple, 31, experienced and now _em- 
ployed as group workers in New York City, 
would like to work together, preferably for a 
Progressive organization or institution, located 
in a suburb not‘too far from New York, and 
where good living quarters are available. 7892 
Survey. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising. 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


COTTAGE FOR SALE , 


FOR SALE—60 miles from New York. Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania. Five room cottage, 
renovated, new slate roof. Garden, fruit trees. 
Attractive location, additional land available, 
near river and canal, Price $750. 7887 Survey. 
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Grapuic ) 


' MATHECONOMICS ! 


Mathematical economics maintains) 
that the cost of production, advertising? 
and sales pays everything. In this light} 
to charge a surplus profit (return above! 
| all cost) should be classed as robbery} 
and punishable as such. Price inflation} 
is accelerated surplus profit taking. | 

How long will Congress let us go 
without a measure of value based on} 
manpower (his managing ability, man-j 
| ual dexterity and capital) as deter-} 
mined by’ fair exchange through ad-! 
| vance bargaining and agreement, each! 
| with the others, as to their pay, capital: 
returns being limited to just enough to 
induce sufficient investment in any giv-. 
en enterprise? 

That, we hold, would stop the age-| 
old method by which sellers take un- 


fair advantage of buyers. 
Details on Request 


LOWE SHEARON, 


MT. KISCO, NEW YORK 


——— OUT-OF-PRINT nd Hard-to-Find Books— 


supplied; also family and town histories, magazin 
back numbers, etc. All subjects, all language 
Send us your list of wants—no obligation. W 
report promptly. Lowest prices. (WE ALSO BU 
OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE = 
{17 West 48th St. Dept. E. New York City 


LANGUAGES 


Phonograph Courses, Mail Orders. All L 
guages. Bought, Sold, Rented. Requ 
Booklet G. LANGUAGE SERVICE, 18 East 4 
St., New York. 


PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the p 
which professional nurses take in the bett 
ment of the world. Put it in your libra 
$3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., N 
York” Ni vY. 


BOOKPLATES ) 


FREE CATALOG, 
beautiful designs. 


ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, ¢ 


showing several hund: 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. 
twenty years’ experience serving busy 
fessional persons. Prompt service exten 
AUTHORS RESEARC BUREAU, | 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. > 


speeches, papers. | 


ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LI 
TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepar 
Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghostwriting 
book-length manuscripts, short-stories, feat 
articles. Testimonials galore. Printed L 
tures, Sermons and Outlines also furnish 
FREE circular. Dept. “S,” Continental W 
ers’ & ee Bureau, 705 Railway Exchat 
Bldg., ontreal, Canada. 


INDIAN PIPE 


‘ . 
Send a dollar bill for genuine “Powhatan” ha 
made Indian clay smoking pipe, replica fam 
original Virginia antique, two long ste: 
historic booklet, directions, enjoyment, ; 
care. Rustic container, postage preps 
PAMPLIN PIPE CO., Richmond, Virginia 


RATES 
Classified Advertising 


Display <4) ans, 1 Snake 
Non-display . . . . . Se per r 

um Charge. . $1.00 per imsertio: 
Discounts . . % on three insertion 


CASH WITH ORDER 


Survey Graphic 
112 E. 19th Street 


New York 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 


OF SOCIAL WORK 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


1943-1944 


The curriculum of the New York School of Social 
Work in which emphasis is placed on war and post- 
war social work practice, consists of a combination 
of courses, research, and field work in social 
agencies involved both directly and indirectly with 
the war effort. The normal program covers six 
quarters or eighteen months and leads to the degree 
of Master of Science. Shorter periods of study are 
arranged. 


A sequence of courses selected from the regular 
curriculum is given in the late afternoon and eve- 
ning for practicing social workers and volunteers. 
Fall Quarter, October 1-December 23. 


Winter Quarter, January 4-March 25. Application 
date, November 2. 


Spring Quarter, March 28-June 17. Application 
date, January 20. 
Summer Quarter, June 21-September 1. Applica- 


tion date, April 21. 


Catalogues will be mailed upon request. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 


THE INSTITUTE OF LIVING 


Formerly styled 
The Neuro-Psychiatric Institute 
of the Hartford Retreat 


An interesting opportunity is available to 
women and men with an interest in soci- 
ology and psychology. The training and 
practical experience gained here is a val- 
uable preparation for post-war time when 
the great work of reconstruction and so- 
cial rehabilitation will require many work- 
ers experienced in this specialized field of 
psychological medicine. 


Complete maintenance is furnished, plus 
$50 or $60 a month while learning and 
gaining experience, with salary increases 
and promotional opportunities. 


Send for booklet and information to 


General Director of Nursing 
The Institute of Living 
200 Retreat Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Fall Session Opens October 4, 1943 


GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN SOCIAL WORK 


Family Case Work 

Home Economics in Social Work 
Child Welfare 

Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 

Public Welfare 

Social Group Work 


Scholarship aid available through cooperation of 
national and local agencies 


For full information write 


Admission Office 
2117 Adelbert Road 
Cleveland, 6, Ohio 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Wartime Program 
1943-1944. 
Summer Trimester—June 28-October 14 
Fall Trimester—October 18-February 10 
Spring Trimester—February 14-May 31 


Curriculum adapted to war and post-war services 
Generic Program and Specializations in 
Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 
Community Organization Work 


: Social Research 
Public Welfare Administration 


Qualified students accepted for one or more trimesters. 
Students may apply for entrance at any trimester. 


DSSS eee 


Fellowships available in various fields of specialization 
for both beginning and advanced students. 


Advanced students are eligible to apply for 
American Red Cross Fellowships in the approved 
specializations of medical social work and psy- 
chiatric: social work. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION APPLY 
OFFICE OF THE DEAN 


| 
| 
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AMERICAN COUNCI 


AMERICAN FRIENDS 


RELATIONS, 129 E. 52 St., New York 22, N.Y. 
Research and study organization now _con- 
centrating on the post-war problems of the 
Pacific area. Through affiliation with similar 
councils in other Allied countries around the 
Pacific, its periodical the Far Eastern Survey, 
its books and pamphlet series have unique 
materials for the student and lay reader. 
Recent publications: War and Peace in the 
Pacific ($1.25), Land of the Soviets (40c), 
A Record of Soviet Far Eastern Relations 
1931-1942 (mimeographed 75c), and The So- 
viet Far East (Fall publication). Informa- 
tion about membership and other publications 
on request. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF GERMAN FREEDOM. 
120 East 16 Street, New York City. Dr. 
Reinhcld Niebuhr, Chairman. An association 
of Americans which supports the struggle for 
democracy of anti-Hitler German groups 
and distributes information about -German 
conditions to the American public. Publica- 
tions; INSIDE GERMAN REPORTS, based on 
confidential information, in RE: GERMANY. 
A critical Bibliography. 


SERVICE COMMITTEE 

(QUAKERS)—20 South 12th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, Clarence E. Pickett, 
Executive Secretary. ‘‘Whatever concerns 
human beings in distress, whatever may help 
free individuals, groups and nations from 
fear, hate or narrowness—these are subjects 
for the Committee’s consideration.” Main- 
tains civilian relief operations in war zones, 
notably England; China; Casablanca; Mo- 
rocco; Hawaii; assists refugees and aliens 
in the United States, Portugal, and Latin 
America; offers counseling and placement 
services for interned or resettled Japanese 
Americans; enrolls students and other vol- 
unteers for socially significant work projects; 
sponsors Institutes of International Rela- 
tions to promote study of economic, social 
and religious bases for peace and post-war 
reconstruction; cooperates with other re- 
ligious organizations in administering Civil- 
ian Public Service Camps for conscientious 
objectors. 


Since 1917 AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS has 


concerned itself with protection of rights of 
hae Activities now embrace situation in 
nited States, Latin-America, and Europe. 
Its program includes defense against anti- 
Semitic propaganda, combating economic 
discrimination, law and legislation with a 
view to strengthening democracy, political 
representation on behalf of rights of Jews, 
and amelicration of conditions for refugees; 
participation in war program of United 
. States; preparation for reestablishment of 
Jewish rights at end of war. 
Toward this end it has set up, in cooperation 
with the World Jewish Congress, an Insti- 
tute of Jewish Affairs now studying facts 
of Jewish life with a view to establishing 
basis on which rights may be claimed at end 
cof war. 
Also engaged, together with World Jewish 
Congress, in political negotiations with demo- 
cratic Fovermmeats with a view to securing 
sympathetic support for post-war rights. 
Has recently established Inter-American 
Jewish Council for inter-American Jewish 
community cooperaticn in behalf of post-war 
Jewish reconstruction and strengthening of 
democracy. 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


| 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC ADMINIS- 


TRATION, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago. 
Illinois. An organization of public officials 
and others interested or engaged in the field 


of public administration. The purpose, of 
the society is to advance generally the 
science and art of public administration. 
Articles in the quarterly journal, Public Ad. 
ministration Review, deal with general as- 
pects of public administration, relating 
special problems of the various levels of 
government to broad principles of adminis- 
traticn. Membership in the Society includes 
subscription to the journal. Descriptive 
folder will be sent upon request. 
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CITIZENS CONFERENCE ON 
ECONOMIC UNION—105 


CONSUMERS UNIO 


THE GOLDEN 


RAG. 


\\ 


B’RITH— Oldest and largest national Jew- 


INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC | B’NAI i 


ish service and fraternal organization whose 
program embraces manifold activities in war 
service, Americanism, youth welfare, war 
relief, education, community and social serv- 
ice, inter-faith good will, defense cf Jewish 
rights and philanthropy. Membership 200,000 
including women’s auxiliaries and junior 
units—1003 K Street, N. W., Washington, 
DAC: 


a 


CAMPAIGN FOR WORLD GOVERNMENT — 


Room 811, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Ill. Established 1937. Engages in educa 
tional and political work for a non-military 
federation of all Nations — demecratic in 
structure. Immediate programs: calling of a 
Provisional World Government, and estab- 
lishment of a Congressional Peace Aims 
Commission leading to international discus- 
sion of Peace Aims. Publications: pamph- 
lets and an occasional bulletin—World Fed- 
eration—Now. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
East 22nd Street. 
New York City. Secretary, Helen Alfred. 
Organizes popular support of international] 
lending, trade, banking and currency agen- 
cies as integral services of an economic union 
of nations to insure a just and lasting peace. 
Membership $3. Open to all interested in 
promoting such world cooperation. 


17, Union Square, New 
York, N. Membership in this non 
profit testing organization operated by and 


for consumers includes Bread & Butter 
(every week); Consumers Union Reports 
(every month) of which annual 384-page 
Buying Guide is one issue. $4 for 1 yr. 


THE COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL ACTION —An 


agency of the Congregational Christian 
Churches of the United States which pro- 
motes the study of economic and social 
problems, both naticnal and international. 
Publishes magazine Social Action, 10 issues 
a year. Each number presents careful re- 
search on special problems of contemporary 
interest. Subscription price $1.00 per year. 
Separate copies 15c each. For further informa- 
tion, address—289 Fourth Ave., New York. 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION— A nationwide 


organization, founded twenty-four years ago, 
which provides the people of the United 
States with impartial and accurate informa- 
tion on American foreign. policy through pub- 
lications, meetings and a Sunday radic pro- 


gram. 
Publications: Foreign Policy Reports (semi- 


monthly); Foreign Policy Bulletin (weekly) ; 
Headline Books (six a year); Study Packets. 


For information concerning publications and 


membership privileges, write to 22 East 38th 
Street, Dept. D., New York, N. Y. 


RULE FOUNDATION — In- 
corporated March 1929 by special act of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, serves 
the American public as “a people’s founda- 
tion,’’ rendering to the average citizen a 


service similar to that rendered to their 


respective founders by well-known private 
foundations. Funds may be contributed as 
(a). Unconditional gifts, (b) Conditional or 
designated gifts, (c) Memorial gifts and 
funds, (d) Gifts on the annuity plan, (e) 
Private benevolent funds, (f) Bequests by 
will. Charles V. Vickrey, President, 60 East 
42nd Street. New York, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSO- 
THE CIATION, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. To 

aid in improving municipal administration (1) 

annually issues The Municipal Year Book— 
an encyclopedia of information about munici- 
pal activities in the 2,042 United States cities 
over 5,000; (2) publishes Public Management, | 
a monthly journal devoted to local govern- 
ment; (3) issues special research reports such 
as Management Methods in City Government, 
Measuring Municipal Activities, and Munict- 
pal Public Relations, etc.; (4) provides a 
series of nine practical correspondence courses 
in municipal government. Complete list of | 


+ H 1 
publications on request. . 


NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS. 
—1147 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Founded 1901. Promotes the orderly de- 
velopment, conservation and use of the na- 
tion’s water and land resources. Studies 
flood control, navigation, irrigation, etc., 
Projects. Cooperates with waterways as- 
sociations throughcut the U. S. Annual 
conventions; special sessions, group and sec- 
tional meetings. Publications: Bulletins, 
resolutions, committee reports, news releases, 
etc. Annual membership dues: $5 to $200. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Clarence W. Failor, Execu- 
tive Secretary, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City, is the professional crganization 
for counselors and others engaged and in- 
terested in vocational guidance, and_ the 
publishers of OCCUPATIONS, the Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine. $3.50 a year. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
Facts about America’s 10,000 publicly owned 
projects—Bi-monthly illustrated Magazine— 
Extensive bulletin and leaflet service—Engi-~ 
neering, legal and technical advice—Ccn- 
ducts educational campaigns—Aids munici- 
pal, state and federal governments and 
progressive groups. Samples and literature 
on application. Send 10c for postage. Ad-- 
dress: 4131 N. Keeler Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.— 112 East 19th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y. A cooperative 
educational society built around a periodical — 
rather than a campus, and carrying forward 
swift research and interpretation in the fields 
of family and child welfare, health, educa- 
tion, civics, industrial and race relations, and 
the commcn welfare. Publishes monthly 
Survey Graphic, Magazine of Social Inter- 
pretation without counterpart, and Survey 
Midmonthly, Journal of Social Work. Mem- 
bership, $10 and upwards. 


THE WORLD ALLIANCE FOR INTERNATIONAL | 
FRIENDSHIP THROUGH THE CHURCHES 
(American Council)—-An_ incorporated body 

representing America in the International 
Council cf the Alliance. Cooperates with 
all churches, religious and educational | 
groups, and other agencies working for a 
genuine and just. peace based on collective 
control and pour through effective world 
organization. Publications sent on request. 
NEWS LETTER, monthly publication, mailed 
to all members subscribing $1.00 annually. 
79 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. > 


This DIRECTORY will appear in Survey 
Graphic four times a year including two 
special numbers. Its columns are open 
to social action groups organized to pro- 
mote good government, better education, | 
city planning and housing, improved in- | 
dustrial and labor relations, the safe- 
guarding of civil liberties, land conserva- 
tion, study of the Arts—economic . and 
social planning in their widest aspirations. 
Rates are modest—Let the Advertising 
Department tell you about them! 


ITINUED FROM OTHER SIDE 


eme. If not (on a blank always provided) you can 
secify some other book you want, or simply say: 
Send me nothing.” 


More often than not, our judges’ choices are books 
ou find yourself buying anyway, and for every two 
ooks-of-the-month you buy you receive, free, one of 
ur book-dividends. CURRIER & IVES is typical of 
he kind of books members receive as free book-divi- 
ends. 


Last year the retail value of the free books given 
9 club members was over $7,000,000—given, not 
old! These book-dividends could be distributed free 


ecause so many subscribers ordinarily want the 


printed. The saving on this quantity-production en- 
ables the Club to buy the right to print other fine 
library volumes. These are then manufactured and 
distributed free among subscribers — one for every 
two books-of-the-month purchased. 


Your obligation is simple. You pay no yearly fee. 
You merely agree to buy no fewer than four books- 
of-the-month in any twelve-month period. Your sub- 
scription is not for one year, but as long as you de- 
cide; you can end it at any time after taking four 
books-of-the-month. You pay for the books as you 
get them—the regular retail price (frequently less) 
plus a small charge to cover postage and other mail- 


ook-of-the-month that an enormous edition can be ing expenses. Prices slightly higher in Canada. 
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WESTERN STAR 


SY STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


PAUL REVERE: 


THE SONG OF And The World He Lived In 


ADMIRAL OF 


BERNADETTE 
ond THE OCEAN SEA A pier a BY ESTHER FORBES 
U. S. FOREIGN POLICY BY SAMUEL fi101 (Awarded the Pulitzer 
8Y WALTER LIFPMANN MORISON Prize for History) 
(double selection) (Awarded the ee enover PRICE TO MEMBERS 
Pulitzer Prize $2 75 
COMBINED PRICE TO MEMBERS for Biography) BY MAJOR ALEXANDER P. . 
$3.00 


(double selection) 
COMBINED PRICE TO MEMBERS 


$3.00 


OUR HEARTS WERE 
YOUNG AND GAY 


BY CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 
AND EMILY KIMBROUGH 


THE HUMAN COMEDY and 
WINTER’S TALES 
BY ISAK DINESEN a neds WE TOOK TO THE 
and ; woops 
COMBINED COLONEL THE YEAR OF BY LOUISE DICKINSON RICH 
OPERATIONS EFFINGHAM'S RAID DECISION: 1846 (double selection) 
BY MILARY A; ST. GEORGE ASD) Seater ee COMBINED PRICE TO MEMBERS. 
Sie (double selection) PRICE TO MEMERS ae 
( le ion) COMBINED PRICE TO MEMBERS $2.75 
COMBINED PRICE TO MEMBERS 
$3.00 © $3.00 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, 385 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enroll meas a member. I am to receive a free copy of CURRIER & IVES, 
and for every two books-of-the-month I purchase from the Club I am to receive, 


Begin your subscription to the 
Book-of-the-Month Club with one 


of its selections pictured above. 


Surely, among them is one you have 


promised yourself to get and read. 


you a free copy of CURRIER & 
IVES by Harry T. Peters shown on 
other side. 


Asanew member the Club will send | 


free, the current book-dividend then being distributed. I agree to purchase at 
least four books-of-the-month from the Club each full year I am a member, and I 
may cancel my subscription any time after purchasing four such books from the 
Club. 
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Book prices are slightly higher In Canada but the Cluby ships (0. oan 
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| ALL THESE PRINTS APPEARED ORIGINALLY IN A LIMITED 


HOW THIS BOOK AND OTHERS LIKE IT 
CAN BE GIVEN TO MEMBERS 


What a Subscription Involves: Over 500,000 
families now belong to the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
They do so in order to keep themselves from missing 
the new books they are really interested in. 


There are undoubtedly 500,000 friends of these 
families—and more—who buy pretty much the same 
books (or at least intend to), not realizing that by 
belonging to the Club they can always make sure of 
buying these new books they want to read, and also 
make their book money go much farther! 


FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 419 


(Sec. 510 PL&R) 


thane ae New York, N. ¥ 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
f (No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States) 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
a MADISON AVENUE 
| NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


- under no compulsion to buy others. F 
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A FREE COPY. ..TO NEW MEMB 


OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CL 


EDITION OF TWO VOLUMES AT $115.00 PER SET ; 
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The most important fact to realize about the Book. 
of-the-Month Club is that you need not buy all your 
books from the Club; few of our subscribers do. You 
buy just those selections you want — and you are 


You are not obliged, as a subscriber of the Club, 
to take the book-of-the-month its judges choose. Nor. 


are you obliged to buy one book every month from 
the Club. 


As a Club member, you receive an advance pull i- 
cation report about the judges’ choice—and also r 
ports about all other important coming books, If you 
decide you want the book-of-the-month, you let it 


—CONTINUED ON OTHER SIDE 


In these prints can be found o: our so ia ; 
history between the years of 1835 ai : 
1885 as it was unrolled in colored lith 
graphs, which are now collectors. item: 
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productions. The 


2 The notable prints which comprise 


